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A Child ig Born 


by Eileen Lageer 


Q. was Christmas Eve, and I was alone. 


And I felt lonely, too 
as I sat on the step of my verandah. 
Stars looked down 
with their solemn eyes 
from the black African night. 
Thin notes 
from an African lute 
floated uncertainly on the air. 
Chanting voices 
from the village 
rose like a plaintive lament. 
But I was not thinking 
of a warm Nigerian evening 
nor of African music. 
With a hollow feeling 
deep inside 
I remembered Christmases past 
at home. 
I thought of frosty nights 
of carol singing 
of brightly lighted trees 
of family gatherings 
and laughter. 





How nice it would be to share Christmas with 
those dear ones so far away. But instead I was 
here, alone. 

By now the stars had climbed the heavens and 
disappeared behind the dark thatch of the house. 
With increased loneliness I went inside to sleep. 

It was midnight when a voice at my window 
awakened me: “Lami! Lami! You are needed in 
the village. It’s a young woman—in labor three 
days—she can’t have her child.” 

Hurriedly I dressed and went to the dispensary 
for some supplies. But the question kept bothering 
me: What could / do? I had no nursing training, 
no experience. The work had just been handed 
over to me last week when my partner went for a 
necessary month’s rest. But what could ] do? 

As I followed the men through the fields to the 
village, I prayed desperately to God for help. Sure- 
ly there was no help in myself. 

Finally we walked across the refuse heap toward 
the little hut. There was a restless movement of 
the cattle, tied in a circle, as we passed. A few 
chews of the cud, a shift to a new position in the 
spongey, reeking straw, and they subsided into si- 
lence again. 

A dozen straggly sheep found new places in the 
compound, while some lean dogs barked for a mo- 
ment, then lay down again. Little did these animals 
care that a mother was in agony within the hut a 
few yards away. 

For a moment I stood at the low doorway, looking 
in. At least eight people were sitting around in 
the semi-shadows, grotesque in the firelight that 
darted upward and fell on their huddled forms. In 
their midst was the mother, exhausted after three 
days in labor. What could I do? 

A feeling of utter futility swept over me. But 
I couldn’t go back now, so I stepped in quickly, 
saluted the relatives and bent over the patient. 
Beyond a few gentle ministrations, there was noth- 
ing I could do but pray. 

I sat down on a tiny stool near the mother, 
praying, watching, waiting . . . 

Smoke from the fire rises drowsily upward. Grad- 
ually the scene before me fades away. The little 
Kamberri hut becomes a crude stable, the sleeping 
cattle and sheep take their position behind the feed 


trough. There is the same smell of stable straw, 
the same animal sounds, the same low moans of an 
exhausted mother waiting on a grass mat for the 
birth of her first-born. 

The night wears on, a hot wind fans the embers 
into flame. Suddenly the husband arises to lend 
assistance. 

Music bursts forth in the distance —the same 
plaintive tones of an Eastern chant, pensive yet 
beautiful, haunting, but carrying a note of joy. 

A Child has been born, a Son has been given! 
This tiny Baby is God’s Gift to the world. 

Soon the stable room is filled with men from 
the fields, blinking in the light of the fire, adjusting 
their sleeping cloths at the shoulder. Seated on 
their heels, they salute the parents of the Little 
Baby, wishing them God’s blessing. In low, excited 
voices they tell of the unusual happenings out on 
the hillside. And the cattle stir, protesting against 
the commotion . . . 

The chanting fades away into the night, the fire 
dies down, the stable scene of my imagination 
again becomes the round Kamberri hut. There 
are no more shepherds—only the huddled forms of 
the Nigerian mother’s relatives. Yet the scene is 
still strangely the same: Christmas morning, a 
young mother waiting in a stifling hut for her 
first-born to come into the world, the lowing cattle, 
the echo of the chant. 

It was early Christmas morning when the little 
one was born. Carols, lighted trees, Christmas 
laughter, even the memory of family reunions faded 
from my thoughts as I held that baby in my arms 
and wrapped him in “swaddling clothes.” This was 
God’s Christmas present to me, not merely the life 
of that little Kamberri baby and the safety of his 
mother, but the Presence in that hut of the One 
who had been born in like manner twenty centuries 
before. 

Christmas sunrise was quivering on the eastern 
horizon when I reached my little house, a day that 
was bright with hope and joy. For in the hours of 
Christmas Eve God had given me a gift that was 
worth far more than any gift that ever came 
wrapped in bright paper and shiny ribbon: faith 
in what God can do in a situation which I find 
impossible. END 
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Gift of 


Peace 


BY PAULINE CORLISS BORMANN 


se (ee to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace.” 

Perhaps we find it a little embarrassing these 
days to recall the angels’ words. What peace did 
the Christmas Baby bring to earth? 

“We have seen His star in the east and are come 
to worship Him.” But after two thousand years 
how many wise men are there in those Middle 
Eastern lands who worship Him today? 

“Love was born at Christmas,” the choirs sing, 
as if there had been no love on earth before, and 
as if love had won the world since. 





But what a beautiful story, what color, what ap- 
peal! 

The winter sun streams through the stained glass 
windows. Choir and organ, bell and candle cast 
their spell. Yet all the beauty cannot quite fill the 
emptiness in our hearts if the story itself is only 


a lovely legend, a discredited hope. Beauty is not 


enough. 

But the human warmth of Christmas! “Deck 
the halls with boughs of holly,” gather around the 
Christmas tree. Stockings hanging from the mantle, 
yule log burning, voices carolling! “ ’Tis the season 
to be jolly”—and generous. It is, indeed! But, after 
a few happy days the turkey is eaten up, the young 
people hurry back to school, the tree must come 
down. And as time passes, Christmas by Christmas, 
one dear face and then another is missing. And 
what of those lonely ones who have no family? 
Human love and joy are precious beyond telling, 
but they cannot last long enough nor reach far 
enough. 

Is there no more to Christmas? 

What was that peace which the angels pro- 
claimed? “Glory to God in the highest” was the 
beginning of their message, and “men” were at the 
end. Between the two was “peace.” That is the 
Christmas proclamation: between God and men, 
peace! “God was in Christ,” the Bible tells us, 
“reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them” (II Corinthians 5:19). 

Yet sometimes we are tempted to feel that it all 
happened too long ago, too far away to concern us, 
that our modern Western minds cannot reach back 
nearly twenty centuries to a dim oriental cattle shed 
for help with today’s problems. But listen: “He is 
our peace” who (that He might reconcile us to God 
through the cross) “came and preached peace to 
you which were afar off,” as well as “peace to them 
that were nigh” (Ephesians 2:14, 16, 17). It was 
God coming into time to do something time-less. 

We still live in the era of the angels’ proclama- 
tion. The One who came at Christmas “came and 
preached peace” to us now. He still offers that 
reconciliation between God and all men “through 
the cross.” War among nations, dissension between 
groups cannot steal from us God’s Christmas gift of 
peace with Himself through Christ Jesus, if we just 
have the will to want Him and the faith to accept 
Him. “Acquitted, then, as the result of faith, let us 
enjoy peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (Romans 5:1, Weymouth). 
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But after all these centuries the world is still so 
dark with wrongs unrighted. Is that God’s fault? 
Does it mean that the Christmas star did not, after 
all, point to the “Light of the World?” The Bible 
record itself answers: “This is the condemnation, 
that light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil” (John 3:19). 

Yes, it is still night, but God’s Light shines on, 
and all the world’s darkness cannot quench it. Be- 
hind the Magi the caravan of those who come to 
worship Him has swelled to millions, out of every 
age and nation, whom “the Father . . . hath deliv- 
ered .. . from the power of darkness and hath trans- 
ferred into the kingdom of his dear Son: in whom 
we have redemption through his blood, even for- 
giveness of sins” (Colossians 1:13, 14). If He who 
is the Light has come into our hearts, we are already 
“children of the day” (I Thessalonians 5:5). Let 
us then shine joyfully for Him while we wait for 
the night to pass and the Sun of Righteousness to 
rise on all the world. 

And now we know what love it was that came on 
Christmas. It was God’s love. Not that He had not 
loved before. But now the time had come for Jesus, 
the great Implementation of the divine promises, to 
appear and begin to act. When had it ever been 
heard before that “God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son” (John 3:16)? The 
Apostle John, who knew Him so well, testifies with 
Spirit-inspired words: “The greatest demonstration 
of God’s love for us has been His sending His only 
Son into the world to give us Life through Him. 
We see real love, not in the fact that we loved God, 
but that He loved us, and sent His Son to be the 
expiation for our sins. If God loved us as much as 
that, surely we, in our turn, should love each other” 
(I John 4:9-11, Phillips, Weymouth). 

This is God’s Christmas gift of love to us and 
the source of all the human love and joy that flow 
from Christmas. Shall all the hate in history rob 
us of it? Shall all the burdens and wrongs, defeats 
and disillusionments in our own lives? They need 
not. “In all these things we are more than conquer- 
ors through him who loved us. For I am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life . . . things present, nor 
things to come . .. shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God . . . in Christ Jesus our Lord” 
(Romans 8:37-39). 

“Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift!” 
(II Corinthians 9:15) END 
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“ WEALTHY man is one who gives. We reach 
the point where we can invest our lives in a mission, 
and it is a mature person who does it.” Dr. William 
C. Menninger, addressing 600 members and guests 
of the Iowa Association for Mental Health recently 
in Des Moines, said that this is one of the seven tests 
of emotional maturity. Known the world over as a 
leading psychiatrist, Dr. Menninger holds many 
high positions in his professional field and is general 
secretary of the famed Menninger Foundation. 

How many of us today actually have a sense of 
mission in our lives? The general spiritual tone of 
the Western world in the mid-fifties of the 20th 
century after the entry of Christ into the world is 
perhaps best characterized with the inconspicuous 
but telling word: “indifference.” 

Few seem to enjoy being faced with the simple 
questions: Why are you here? Where are you go- 
ing in life? And fewer still are those who reply 
with an answer which at once satisfies their ques- 
tioner and the depths of their own souls. 

Dr. Carl Jung, perhaps one of the three most 
eminent psychiatrists our world has yet produced, 
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By ROBERT YOUNG 


makes a most startling statement in his book, 
Modern Man in Search of a Soul. Mature people in 
the later years of their lives had come from all the 
highly civilized countries of the world, seeking 
psychological counsel. Reporting on this select 
group, Dr. Jung states that “Over 30 per cent of 
them were suffering from nothing which could be 
classified psychologically as a clinically definable 
neurosis.” They were suffering from nothing more 
than the sheer “senselessness and purposelessness of 
their very lives.” They had come to him expecting 
that he would have a ready-made “formula for liv- 
ing” which they could apply to their lives. Dr. Jung, 
in humility as a great scholar and student of man- 
kind, was forced to confess: “I had nothing to give 
them.” He concludes that not one of these people 
lacking purpose to live ever found a satisfactory 
solution that was not a religious one. 

What a testimony to the poverty of modern civili- 
zation and all its pride of intellectual and tech- 
nological attainment! Mature men and women from 
the most advanced and cultured nations on the face 
of the globe, trained and skilled in the best to be 
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had, suffering from the senselessness and purpose- 
lessness of their very own lives. 

To carry our theme into another field of academic 
endeavor (perhaps the common domain of a greater 
number of students), we quote from a university 
lecture given by Dr. Arnold J. Toynbee at Stanford 
University in the autumn of 1950. Dr. Toynbee had 
been invited from London to give a series of three 
university lectures, one of which was upon the 
chosen theme: “Does History Make Sense?” At first 
glance, to pose such a question to a scholar who is 
undoubtedly the best-known living historian appears 
somewhat inane. 

The Stanford student body, and probably even 
more so the history department, received quite a 
shock. Dr. Toynbee briefly, but brilliantly, took us 
with him on his explanation of his “cyclic theory” 
through the history of the world’s civilization poli- 
tically, economically, sociologically, legally, etc. 
There are laws of logic and rhythms in human 
affairs, and yet something unique and irregular that 
cannot be explained along scientific lines. He ex- 
plained this “residue” as God’s intervention in the 
history of the world through encounters with His 
creature, man. And the final thesis that stunned our 
intellectually “sophisticated” audience was “No, 
history does not make sense . . . except when viewed 
from the Christian interpretation of life.” 

(This statement was remarkably more dramatic 
and significant than those Dr. Toynbee made in his 
voluminous Study of History. I was recently in cor- 
respondence with Dr. Toynbee, while he was in 
Peru, about the possibility of translating Does His- 
tory Make Sense? into Spanish and Portuguese for 
our student work in South America. He regretted 
that he did not have the manuscript of that Stanford 
lecture and thus was unable to contribute it.) 

But the point is clear. So rare is a “sense of 
mission” in the life of the average American that 
Dr. Menninger lists this as one of the seven im- 
portant evidences of emotional maturity. Dr. Jung 


adds his testimony that mature men and women 
from earth’s most civilized cultures suffer from “pur. 
poselessness.” To this Dr. Toynbee added by in- 
sisting that the entire history of all the men and 
women who ever lived does not make sense, except 
from the Christian interpretation of life. 

Could we not put it still another way, that life on 
this planet does not make sense, not even the lives 
of billions collectively, except that one of their 
number came into their world, lived and died as no 
other, and gave it a purpose which it had lacked? 

Who was this man? What made him different? 
And what could he possibly have done to warrant 
the extravagant claim for him just made in the 
previous paragraph? 

This man I know. I first met him in 1945 in the 
Philippines and I have known him ever since. But 
he is not a Filipino; he preferred to call himself, 
strangely enough, “the Son of Man.” Those who 
have met him and have taken his name upon them- 
selves call him “the Son of God.” Wherever he has 
been permitted, he has left an indelible mark. Listen 
to a description of his impact on his disciples. 

“Tt was a fellowship which had had a soul-shaking 
personal experience with Jesus Christ. Living, walk- 
ing, working, talking, eating, arguing, daily Christ 
had stamped Himself upon the disciples’ minds, 
They knew that in the days of His flesh He was like 
nothing they had ever known before. When abruptly 
He was torn from their midst by crucifixion and 
miraculously restored to life by the resurrection, 
they could give Him no other name than God. No 
matter what else happened to them they could not 
forget Him. He had polarized their lives (“The 
True Function of a Parish,” sermon by Dr. J. 
Heuss) . 

Polarized is a refreshing and exciting contrast 
to purposelessness, isn’t it? How wonderful to be 
transformed from indifference, lack of direction in 
life, the senselessness of living life in trivialities, 
“majoring in the minors”—and then to be polarized 
spiritually, to find that which satisfies and com- 
pletes. Even at the cost of oneself, it is worth it! 

How many people who appeared self-contained, 
successful and proper on the outside, but inwardly 
were soul-empty, torn to shreds over the issues of 
life, a “‘mist that appears for a little and then van- 
ishes:” how many such people have risen to their 
feet with some Greeks of old and called out, “Sirs, 
we would see Jesus!”—and they have heard Him 


(Continued on page 20, column 2) 
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Why I Believe in God 


By Ernest White 
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_ IS A BASIC question, the deepest and most 


challenging question which could be asked of any 
Christian, or, for that matter, of any Mohammedan 
or Hindu. 

Belief in God is at the core of all religions. It 
is true that Buddhism began as an atheistic religion, 
but it was not long before Buddha himself became, 
in effect, a god, and an object of worship. Certainly 
for the Christian, belief in God is the hub around 
which all his religious beliefs and practices revolve, 
and if that were taken away, his religion would 
crumble into fragments and lose all its meaning. 

When a belief has become so much a part and 
parcel of one’s thinking and emotional life that it 
has become second nature, it is no easy matter to 
sit down and think through why this belief is held, 
or how it arose. 

I must confess that I find it very difficult to give 
a clear account of my reasons for believing in God. 
It is as though one were challenged to account for 
his belief in the reality of the external world. There 
is this great and important difference, however, that 
while the external world is evident to my senses, so 
that I can perceive it by sight, and hearing and 
touch, I cannot perceive God in the same way. I 
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cannot see Him or touch Him. He is not discerned 
by mortal sense. The most powerful telescope, the 
finest and most delicate scientific instruments of re- 
search do not discover Him. As one of old said, who 
can “by searching find out God?” 

This question of why I believe in God goes to the 
root of the general question of human belief. Why 
do I believe in anything? Whence came my beliefs? 

As I reflect on this subject, the first answer which 
comes to mind is not a very good one, and certainly 
not a very convincing one, but it is true in my own 
experience. Jt is that from my earliest childhood I 
was taught to believe in God. My parents were 
earnest evangelical Christians, and from my earliest 
years I was taught to pray to God. As soon as I 
could read I was taught to read the Bible, and I 
was instructed at home and in the church in the 
doctrines of the Christian religion. So in my child- 
hood God became as much part of my thought as my 
parents and the house we lived in. No doubt ever 
crossed my mind. 

Whatever fantastic images I built up—images of 
a grossly anthropomorphic nature — I no more 
doubted that God existed as a real Person than I 
doubted that the members of my family were real 
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persons. I remember that at one period I pictured 
God as a very large old gentleman, sitting on a large 
throne somewhere up in the sky. He was surrounded 
by a blaze of light, brighter than the summer sun, 
in which angels flew about like great birds. He 
loved me, and He knew all about me. He kept a big 
book in which He recorded all my good and bad 
deeds, and one day | should stand before Him to 
receive rewards or punishments according to my 
deserts. Fortunately, however, I was always taught, 
especially by my mother, to think of God as a loving 
Friend, and I was saved from the fears which beset 
some children who come to think of God as a harsh, 
revengeful deity, a kind of Super Spy always watch- 
ing them to find out their faults and sins. I always 
thought of God as loving, just and good, Someone 
to be looked up to and trusted. 

My belief in God, then, was implanted by author- 
ity: the authority of my parents, the minister of the 
church, the schoolmaster and other older people. 
But is not this the origin of most of our beliefs? 
Whether we study science or history or medicine, 
do we not obtain our knowledge from others who 
teach us, and form our system of beliefs on the 
authority of others? 

Later in life, as I grew on into manhood, my 
scientific and medical training compelled me to 
question my belief in God and to attempt to dis- 
cover whether it rested on a firm foundation of faith 
and reason. The science of my student days was far 
more materialistic than it is today. The discovery 
of natural law operating throughout the universe 
and the mechanistic conception of the universe led 
to a dogmatic attitude on the part of many leading 
scientists, an attitude which more recent discoveries 
have considerably shaken. The universe was a vast 
machine working mechanically according to certain 
laws, and God was excluded—except perhaps as a 
possible far-off vague First Cause. 

I read several books written by materialistic 
scientists of the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
such as Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Haekel and others, 
in which evolution took the place of God. When I 
meditated more deeply on these theories, and when 
I realized the vast orderliness of nature, it became 
more and more difficult to believe that there was no 
Supreme Intelligence originating and directing the 
vast cosmos in which I found myself. What did it 
all mean, what did life itself mean, if there was no 
God? I could no more believe in a universe without 
a God than I could believe in a watch without a 


watchmaker. In fact, the more I thought about it, 
the more difficult it seemed not to believe in God. 

I thought then, in my early twenties, as I now 
think, that to reject the idea of God raises far more 
difficulties than to accept it. 

When periods of doubt came, and they did come, 
I tried to find a satisfactory answer to the riddle of 
existence, my own existence, the existence of the 
universe, apart from a transcendent, and at the same 
time immanent, Creator and Sustainer of all things. 
And I found no answer in the knowledge and wis- 
dom of men apart from God. When I reflected upon 
the immense complexity of the structure of the 
human body I could not believe that it came into 
existence by chance, apart from a Creator and in- 
telligent Designer. How could structures such as the 
human brain with its thousands of millions of cells, 
or the human eye, with its vast complication of 
structure and its wonderful adaptation to its func- 
tion, have come into existence by a blind process of 
evolution with no intelligent purpose behind it? I 
could not, and I cannot now, accept such a hypo- 
thesis. Not that I necessarily rejected evolution 
(perhaps that was the method by which God 
worked), but that God was behind it all I was com- 
pelled to believe. 

There is another line of thought, however, which 
drove me to continue believing in God. The fact of 
Jesus as portrayed in the New Testament is a chal- 
lenge demanding deep consideration. This brings in 
its train other questions. Are the Gospels authentic 
documents or were they written long enough after 
the death of Jesus to leave time for the growth of 
legend? This led to an inquiry into the history of 
the documents and I soon became convinced that 
the Synoptic Gospels and many of the Epistles dated 
back to within a generation of the events which they 
record. The evidence for the life, teaching, death 
and resurrection of Jesus is exceedingly strong. Per- 
haps there are no events in ancient history possess- 
ing stronger, or as strong, documentary support. 

When I had come to the conviction that Jesus was 
a real historical figure, I questioned whether His 
disciples and admirers could have produced a ficti- 
tious history, putting words into His mouth which 
He never uttered. The very character and nature 
of the Gospel narratives, and the sublimity of their 
teaching, make such suppositions highly improbable. 
The genius or geniuses who could create such a 
figure as Jesus out of their own imagination would 
themselves be of a mightier stature than ordinary 
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men. But in fact, the writers of the Gospels were 
certainly not super men. Three of them, Matthew, 
Peter (if the source of Mark’s Gospel can be attrib- 
uted to Peter, according to an ancient tradition) 
and John were ordinary folk of the poorer class. 
Luke was a physician. It is true that Paul, some of 
whose Epistles antedated the Gospels, was an edu- 
cated man, but he adds very few facts about the life 
of Jesus to the Gospel narratives. The Gospels and 
the Epistles all agree in the essential facts about the 
person, life, death and resurrection of Jesus. 

Now Jesus took God the Father for granted. He 
went much further than this, claiming that He Him- 
self was the Divine Son of the Father, sent by the 
Father from Heaven to reveal God to the world. He 
claimed the closest relationship to God, and over 
and over again made claims which would be fan- 
tastic if they were not true. 

In view of the tremendous claims of Jesus, what 
explanation can be offered which fits in with His 
recorded words? It seems to me that there are three 
possible alternatives: either He was deluded and 
insane, or He was a liar and deceiver, or He spoke 
the truth, 

As a psychiatrist, | emphatically assert that the 
first alternative (that He was deluded or insane) 
is utterly and entirely untenable. It is true that in 
our mental hospitals some unfortunate people are 
found with diseased minds who claim that they are 
God or the Holy Ghost or Christ. Such people show 
disorganization of their whole personalities and live 
in an unreal world of their own diseased imagina- 
tions. They have lost touch with reality and are 
incapable of living a normal life among normal 
people. The theory that Jesus, whose words have 
inspired millions of people, whose power has 
changed the lives of countless men and women of all 
nations and of every stratum of society—the theory 
that He was insane or deluded is surely too in- 
credible to be believed by anyone who gives thought 
to the subject. Such a theory seems to me pre- 
posterous and utterly incredible. 

To say that He deceived people by making ex- 
travagant claims is equally ridiculous. His words 
bear the very imprint of truth and wisdom, and the 
verdict of the centuries echoes the words of Pilate 
before whom He stood accused, “I find no fault in 
this man.” 

So one is driven back again to the fact that God 
exists. If Jesus did not speak the truth, then where 
shall I look to find it? When some of the disciples 
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went back from Jesus and left the faithful little 
group of Apostles with Him, He turned to them and 
said, “Will ye also go away?” Simon Peter an- 
swered Him, “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” So if ever doubts 
arise, I get back to the Rock, Christ, where I find 
solid and unshakeable support for my belief in God. 

There is one other reason I would like to express. 
I have left it until last because it is purely sub- 
jective and within my own experience. Others may 
question or deny its reality or attribute it to some 
purely psychological condition. I do not bring it 
forward as an argument to convince anyone else; I 
simply relate it as a fact of my own spiritual ex- 
perience, about the reality of which I am left in no 
doubt. 

On at least four occasions I have been vividly 
conscious of the presence of God and of the reality 
of the unseen world. This happened on one occasion 
when, as a young doctor, I was very ill with pneu- 
monia. I believed I was going to die. The doctors 
attending me evidently thought the same, since (as 
I learned later) they telegraphed for my mother, 
who lived at some distance, to come immediately. 
The second time was when I was alone in the 
country on a lovely hillside fresh with the glory and 
beauty of an English spring. I was in spendid 
health and revelling in the loveliness of nature 
around me. Another time I was in the trenches in 
France during the 1914-1918 war and a destructive 
bombardment was going on. Dug-out after dug-out 
was smashed in by exploding shells and the men in 
them were either killed or terribly wounded. I felt 
sure that our turn would come and I prepared my 
mind for instant death. Then I became. aware of 
the Holy Presence and fear left me. 

The last occasion was more recently. I was in 
the hospital and had received the usual preparation 
preliminary to undergoing a major operation. There 
was a sense of intense loneliness and of sinking 
deeper and deeper into an immense pit. I seemed to 
reach the bottom of the pit. It was a sensation very 
dificult to put into words, but when I reached the 
depth, I found God was there. I was no longer 
alone and no longer fearful or even mildly anxious. 

I cannot describe what I felt on any of these 
occasions. There have been other times when less 
vivid experiences of God’s presence have come, but 
these I have related brought me such a certainty of 
the reality of God’s presence that nothing could 
shake my belief in God. END 





By E. Margaret Clarkson 





Ox: CuristMas Eve in the early thirteenth cen- 
tury, the good St. Francis of Assisi called his humble 
flock together in the little Italian village of Grecia. 
That night the church rang with songs of praise 
to God for His Gift, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

From that humble beginning has grown a custom 
as widespread today as Christendom itself: the 
Christmas carol sing. 

Most people today, whether they are Christians 
or not, would consider Christmas incomplete without 
singing the beloved and familiar carols. For a few 
weeks each year, the thoughts of the whole civilized 
world are carried on wings of song to the cradle at 
Bethlehem, as in concert and recital hall, in schools 
and churches, on radio and television, even in de- 
partment stores and on street corners, the music of 
Christmas sounds forth the Savior’s praises. 

What an opportunity, then, for those who know 
Jesus Christ as Redeemer and Lord to bring Him the 
adoration of their hearts, and at the same time to 
present Him to friends who may not know Him! 
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People can be reached with the gospel through 
Christmas music who could only with difficulty be 
touched in any other way. It is the Christian’s 
responsibility, then, to become thoroughly acquainted 
with this powerful medium of presenting Christ, and 
to learn to use it with skill and understanding. 
We live in an age of sentimentality and loose 
thinking about Christian worship and song. Al- 
though we are surrounded by the accumulated 
wealth of centuries of scholarship, musicianship and 
poetic and musical devotion, even we who like to 
call ourselves evangelicals are all too prone to ignore 
our glorious inheritance while reaching out for 
something which is enjoying a period of shallow 
current popularity. This thoughtlessness is as evident 
in our choice of Christmas music as elsewhere. 
The words of Christmas carols are of utmost 
importance to the Christian, yet frequently more 
attention is paid to a pretty tune than to the message 
of the song. This is the more regrettable because it 
is unnecessary; the most truly beautiful and mean- 








ingful words are usually set to the most glorious 
music. If only we would take the trouble to look 
through hymnals and carol collections and seek out 
really spiritual words, we would be amazed at the 
wealth of eternal truth and the riches of exquisite 
music at our disposal. But it is easier to settle for 
something pretty and popular and readily available, 
and so we sing cheerfully and contentedly on the 
plains when our souls could soar to worship in 
exultation at the very gates of Heaven. 

There are many kinds of carols, of course, both 
sacred and entirely secular, and the more we know, 
the more truly can we choose the best with which to 
worship. There is no harm in enjoying the secular 
and fanciful in Christmas music; we are richer for 
all the history and folklore of any kind that we can 
learn. Actually, these folksongs are the only real 
carols, for the word carola, from which they are 
named, means “a singing dance.” But they have no 
part in Christian worship. It is Christmas hymns, 
not carols, with which the true Christian is primarily 
concerned. 

But even among the so-called hymns there is 
much that is shallow, even unscriptural, in its con- 
cept and it is in the casual acceptance of many 
half-truths, even downright untruths, because of a 
pretty tune or a current vogue, that the danger lies. 
Evangelicals who would dissect the preacher’s mes- 
sage to root out any possible vestige of heresy will 
sit happily and approvingly when the highlight of 
the service is reached and a soloist rises to sing with 
great feeling words that at best may be sentimental 
and at worst may be utterly unscriptural, accepting 
the song with no scrutiny whatsoever. 

Christmas music is supposedly sung in honor of 
Christ, proclaiming the glad evangel of His coming 
to earth. The strangely sweet and poignant circum- 
stances of His birth have given the poets of all ages 
infinite scope for their songs, for where could 
greater drama, greater mystery, greater pathos and 
beauty be found? But in the contemplation of the 
wonder of the angels, the shepherds, the manger, 
the star, the wise men, it is altogether too easy to 
lose sight of the purpose of His coming. The story 
of the Cross is not so lovely as the story of Bethle- 
hem; yet it was simply and only as the first step 
to Calvary that He came to Bethlehem. It is much 
easier and more pleasant to sing of peace on earth, 
goodwill to men, than to face the fact that peace 
with God was achieved solely by the Blood of His 
Cross, and is found only by those who will meet 
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Him at that despised place of sorrow and death. It 
is true that He came to bring men new birth, but 
it is equally true that only to “as many as received 
him... gave he power to become the sons of God.” 

Of course we Bible-believing Christians know 
these things, and in our preaching we adhere to 
them closely. But when we are singing Christmas 
songs we seem to forget them. Our Christmas serv- 
ices are all too frequently adorned with music which, 
while meant to be the crown of the occasion, is 
sometimes sloppy, sometimes sentimental, and some- 
times quite out of harmony with the Word of God. 

This situation is not so because there is insufficient 
material suitable for our use, but because of the 
incredible poverty of our choosing. Songs are 
placed in key positions in our programs for no 
better reasons than that “everybody loves that,” or 
“it has such a pretty piano part,” or “it wouldn’t 
be Christmas without that one.” The fact that a 
certain song is heard on every radio and Tv pro- 
gram so that “it wouldn’t be Christmas without it,” 
far from bespeaking its intrinsic worth, is much 
more likely to tell the thoughtful Christian that it 
has very little of the true message of Christmas, or 
none at all. For the world has never applauded the 
true message of Christmas, and never will. 

To me an outstanding example of a song of this 
type is Adolphe Adams’ Cantique de Noel, which is 
heard with increasing popularity each Christmas. 
Its appealing melody, its high emotional content, and 
a certain attractiveness in the rippling piano accom- 
paniment, have placed it in the forefront of Christ- 
mas program music—even, I| regretfully admit, at 
the height of many carol programs put on by sin- 
cere Christians in the hope of introducing their 
friends to the Savior. But what does it have to say? 


O holy night! The stars are brightly shining, 
It is the night of the dear Savior’s birth! 
Long lay the world in sin and error pining, 
Till He appeared, and the soul felt its worth. 
A thrill of hope the weary world rejoices, 

For yonder breaks a new and glorious morn: 
Fall on your knees! O hear the angel voices! 
O night divine, O night when Christ was born, 
O night divine, O night, O night divine! 


Led by the light of faith serenely beaming, 
With glowing hearts by His cradle we stand. 
So, led by light of a star sweetly gleaming, 
Here came the wise men from the Orient land. 
The King of Kings lay thus in lowly manger, 
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In all our trials born to be our friend; 
He knows our needs, to our weakness no stranger, 
Behold your King! before Him lowly bend. 


Truly He taught us to love one another; 

His law is love and His Gospel is Peace. 

Chains shall He break, for the slave is our brother, 
And in His name all oppression shall cease. 

Sweet hymns of joy in grateful chorus raise we; 
Let all within us praise His holy name! 

Christ is the Lord! Then ever, ever praise we! 

His power and glory evermore proclaim! 


Time forbids the detailed analysis of these words; 
their unscriptural ideas should be evident to any 
thoughtful, well-taught Christian. What is wrong 
with our Christian thinking that such a collection of 
half-truths can pass for the Christian message? 

For He did not come to make men brothers. He 
came to die. He did not come that the souls of men 
might feel their worth; the souls of men were of 
infinite worth to Him and He came to die to redeem 
them to God. He was not born to be our friend, 
but to be our Savior. As Augustine puts it (Con- 
fessions, Book 4, chapter 12) : 

And hither did our Life Himself come down, and bare 

our death, and slew him, out of the abundance of His 

own life: and He thundered, calling aloud to us to re- 
turn hence to Him into that secret place, whence He 
came forth to us, first into the Virgin’s womb, wherein 

He espoused to Himself our creaturely humanity, our 

mortal flesh, that it might not be forever mortal, and 

thence, “like a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 

He rejoiced as a giant to run His course.” For He tar- 

ried not, but ran, crying aloud by words, by deeds, by 

death, by life, by descent, by ascension, crying aloud to 
us to return unto Him. 

Must the music of Christmas, then, be not a thing 
of joy, but of sadness? No, indeed! For the joy 
that was set before Him He endured the Cross, and 
it is with holy joy that we contemplate the birth of 
our Savior, and our soul’s redemption. The true 
songs of Christmas will ever be sweet and joyous, 
but never in their gladness will they lose sight of 
the real meaning of this blessed birth. 

Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750) was aware 
of this when he chose a stanza of the Advent Hymn 
of Paul Gerhardt (1607-1676) for the opening 
chorale of his Christmas Oratorio, setting it to the 
Passion Chorale so universally associated with 
thoughts of Calvary, thus tacitly acknowledging why 
the Baby was born and how He was to be wor- 
shipped: 
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How shall I fitly meet Thee, 
How bring Thee welcome due? 
The nations long to greet Thee, 
And I would greet Thee, too. 
O Light of Life, shine brightly 
Within my darkened heart, 


That I may serve Thee rightly, 
And know Thee as Thou art! 


Again, he uses the words of Johann Rist (1607- 
1667), set to the lovely chorale of Johann Schop 
(c. 1650), in which the nature of the Holy Baby’s 
mission is beautifully set forth: 


Break forth, O beauteous, Heavenly Light, 
And usher in the morning! 

Ye shepherds, shrink not with affright, 
But heed the angel’s warning. 

This Child, now weak in infancy, 

Our confidence and joy shall be, 

The power of Satan breaking, 

Our peace eternal making! 


True and beautiful Christmas carols abound on 
every hand. They have certain elements in common, 
although not all these attributes will be found in 
any one carol. 

(1) A good carol should tell specifically who 
Christ is. So sang Aurelius Clemens Prudentius 
(348-413) : 


Of the Father’s love begotten, 

Ere the worlds began to be, 

He is Alpha and Omega, 

He the source, the ending He, 

Of the things that are, that have been, 
And that future years shall see, 
Evermore and evermore. 


O that Birth forever blessed, 

When the Virgin, full of grace, 

By the Holy Ghost conceiving, 

Bare the Savior of our race; 

And the Babe, the world’s Redeemer, 
First revealed His sacred face, 
Evermore and evermore! 


Ben Jonson (1573-1637) put it thus in his carol 
“T Sing the Birth”: 


The Son of God, the eternal King, 

That did us all salvation bring, 

And freed our souls from danger, 

He whom the whole world could not take, 
The Word, which heaven and earth did make, 
Was now laid in a manger. 





Christina Rossetti (1830-1894) expressed it ex- 
quisitely in her “Midwinter”: 


Our God, heaven cannot hold Him, 
Nor earth sustain; 

Heaven and earth shall flee away 
When He comes to reign: 

In the bleak midwinter 

A stable-place sufficed 

The Lord God Almighty, 

Jesus Christ. 


Martin Luther (1483-1546) in his famous hymn 
Vom Himmel Hoch, written as a Christmas gift for 
his little son Hans, does not fail to make plain the 
true meaning of Christmas: 


*Tis Christ our God, who from on high 
Hath heard your sad and bitter cry; 
Himself will your salvation be; 
Himself from sin will make you free. 


We should not omit the second verse of the famil- 
iar Adeste Fidelis, which praises. His deity: 


God of God, 

Light of Light, 

Lo, He abhors not the Virgin’s womb; 
Very God, 

Begotten, not created: 

O come, let us adore Him, Christ the Lord! 


(2) A good Christmas carol should set forth 
plainly what He came to do. 

Thus Philip Doddridge (1702-1751) sings “Hark 
the Glad Sound”: 


He comes, the prisoners to release 

In Satan’s bondage held; 

The gates of brass before Him burst, 
The iron fetters yield. 


And Charles Wesley (1707-1788) unites with 
Felix Mendelssohn, the Hebrew Christian (1809- 
1847), to exult: 


Mild He lays His glory by, 
Born that man no more may die, 
Born to raise the sons of earth, 
Born to give them second birth. 


William Chatterton Dix (1837-1898) views His 
Cross as he worships at His cradle (“What Child 
is This?”): 


Why lies He in such mean estate 
Where ox and ass are feeding? 

Good Christians, fear: for sinners here 
The silent Word is pleading. 

Nails, spear, shall pierce Him through, 
The cross be borne for me, for you; 
Hail, hail, the Word made flesh, 

The Babe, the Son of Mary! 


(3) A good carol should show forth the true 
reason for the joy that Christmas brings. 

The Caspar Fugers, father and son, unite their 
words and music to bring us this song of joy, as 
used by Bach in Cantata 40: 


We Christians may rejoice today, 

When Christ was born to comfort and to save us; 
Who thus believes, no longer grieves, 

For none are lost who grasp the hope He gave us. 


Then thither throng, with happy song, 
To Him Whose birth and death are our assurance; 
Through Whom are we at last set free 
From sins and burdens that surpassed endurance! 


The same joy is evident in John Mason Neale’s 


(1815-1866) translation of an old Latin hymn: 


Good Christian men, rejoice, 

With heart and soul and voice; 

Now ye need not fear the grave: 

Peace! Peace! Jesus Christ was born to save! 
Calls you one and calls you all 

To gain His everlasting Hall: 

Christ was born to save! 


An old German hymn, “O Jesulein suss,” harmo- 
nized by Bach, has been translated thus by Gail 
Burket (1938) : 


O Jesu sweet, O Jesu mild, 

God willed that earth should know new joy; 
Then Christ. a child, from heaven came 

To light us with love’s brightest flame, 

O Jesu sweet, O Jesu mild! 


Modern French musician Charles Gounod sounds 
the true note of joy in his “Nazareth”: 


Tho’ poor be the chamber, 
Come here, come and adore: 
Lo, the King of Heaven 
Hath to mortals given 

Life for evermore! 
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(4) A good carol should be artistic and beautiful, 
both in concept and expression. 

What words could be sweeter than these from 
Luther’s “Cradle Hymn”: 


The cattle are lowing: 
The Baby awakes, 

But little Lord Jesus 

No crying He makes; 

I love Thee, Lord Jesus, 
Look down from the sky, 
And stay by my cradle 
Till morning is nigh! 


Christina Rossetti writes with purest poetry: 


The shepherds had an angel, 
The wise men had a star, 

But what have I, a little child, 
To guide me home from far, 
Where glad stars sing together, 
And singing angels are? 


Lord Jesus is my Guardian, 

So I can nothing lack; 

The lambs lie in His bosom 
Along life’s dangerous track; 
The wilful lambs that go astray 
He, bleeding, fetches back. 


And again, in “Before the Paling of the Stars,” 
she sings: 


Jesus in His mother’s arms, 

In the stable cold; 

Spotless Lamb of God was He, 
Shepherd of the fold. 

Let us kneel with Mary Maid, 
With Joseph bent and hoary, 
With saint and angel, ox and ass, 


To hail the King of Glory!” 


(5) Good carols should express something of the 
great Christian Hope. 

Mrs. C. F. Alexander (1823-1895) thus looks 
forward in her unparalleled hymn for children, 
“Once in Royal David’s City”: 


And our eyes at last shall see Him 
Through His own redeeming love; 
For that Child, so dear and gentle, 
Is our Lord in Heaven above; 

And He leads His children on 

To the place where He is gone. 
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Not in that poor lowly stable 

With the oxen standing by, 

We shall see Him, but in Heaven, 

Set at God’s right hand on high; 

When, like stars, His children, crowned, 
All in white, shall wait around. 


(6) A good carol should be aflame with adora- 
tion and praise. 

Thus Paul Gerhardt cries out of the burning heart 
(‘Now at Thy Manger Here I Stand”) : 


With rapture do I gaze on Thee, 
Nor can enough adore Thee; 
Power more to do is not in me, 
I'll praise and bow before Thee! 
Oh, that my mind were an abyss, 
My soul a sea, wide, bottomless, 
That so I might embrace Thee! 


And Luther, (Vom Himmel Hoch), exclaims: 


Were earth a thousand times as fair, 
Beset with gold and jewels rare, 

She yet were far too poor to be 

A narrow cradle, Lord, for Thee! 


Ah, dearest Jesu, Holy Child, 

Make Thee a bed, soft undefiled, 
Within my heart, that it may be 
A quiet chamber kept for Thee! 


Prudentius pens a classic expression of praise as 
verse 3 of his great hymn: 


O ye heights of heaven, adore Him! 
Angel hosts, His praises sing! 
Powers, dominions, bow before Him, 
And extol our God and King! 

Let no tongue on earth be silent, 
Every voice in concert ring, 
Evermore and evermore! 


(7) Finally, a good carol must sound a call to 
personal adoration and acceptance of the great Gift 
of Christmas. 

An unknown writer has said: 


Infant so gentle, so pure and so sweet, 

Love from Thy tiny eyes sinners doth greet. 
Tenderest words fail Thy beauty to show— 
We must adore Thee, if Thee we would know. 


Nicolai Grundtvig (d. 1872) expresses it thus 
(“The Happy Christmas Comes Once More”) : 


(Continued on page 20, column 1) 





a review of 


the C. S. Lewis book 


by Clyde S. Kilby 


Ona. Queen of Glome, decided to write down 
her case against the gods after she discovered what 
a dastardly trick she felt they had played on her as 
a means of punishing her. 

One part of their trick was to have it reported 
that she had a hateful jealousy of her sister Psyche, 
whereas Orual was sure she loved Psyche more than 
anybody else in the world. The other part of the 
trick was the report that she had clearly seen 
Psyche’s palace across the river, whereas all she had 
seen was a glimpse of it and that on a misty 
morning. 

In order to make her case against the gods plain 
Orual goes back to tell the entire story of her life. 
She was a princess whose mother had died young. 
Her father, a brutal king, married a second time 
and his wife died in childbirth of Psyche, who grew 
up not only a girl of exceeding beauty but one who 
came to be reverenced as a healer of disease by the 
barbarous people of Glome. The goddess of Glome 
was Ungit, a shapeless stone worshipped with blood 
sacrifices. After a great drought, a plague, and the 
threat of enemies in surounding nations, the priest 
of Ungit and the people of Glome concluded that a 
sacrifice to appease Ungit was necessary. The lot 
fell upon Psyche and, amid elaborate ceremonies, 
Psyche was taken to the top of the Grey Mountains 
and there left chained to a tree. 


In her cutting sorrow over the event Orual was 
comforted by Lysias, nicknamed the Fox, a Greek 
slave who had long been the teacher of the princesses 
and who had inculcated in Orual particularly his 
Stoic and rationalistic philosophy. 

Some days after the sacrifice Orual, accompanied 
by a faithful soldier Bardia, slipped away from her 
court and went to the Grey Mountains to pay her 
last respects to her sister and bury Psyche’s bones 
if an animal had slain her. But Orual and Bardia 
found no bones. Farther down the other side of the 
mountain, in a particularly beautiful spot, they were 
amazed to find Psyche herself. A stream separated 
them from her. She greeted them warmly and 
helped Orual across the stream. To Orual’s excited 
inquiries Psyche explained that after the people left 
her chained to the tree the Westwind came and 
carried her to this new land where unseen hands 
served her exquisite food, gave her splendid cloth- 
ing, and provided a glorious palace as her perma- 
nent abode. Orual came slowly to the shocking 
realization that either Psyche was lying or else she 
herself could not see the things described. Most 
shocking of all was Psyche’s simple assertion that 
she now had a husband who came to her nightly 
but who had commanded her not to see his face. 

Slowly the determination arose in Orual that, 
despite Psyche’s joyful acceptance of her situation, 
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she must rescue her sister. But her efforts were 
fruitless and Orual recrossed the river frustrated 
and forlorn. Had she not always loved Psyche with 
all her heart and been like a mother to her? She 
could not understand. Early the next morning Orual 
went down to the stream for a drink and, as she 
raised her head from the stream, beheld the very 
palace which Psyche had tried so hard to show her 
on the previous day. In a moment, however, the 
palace had dissolved into the morning mist. 

On the way home Bardia, and later the Fox, ex- 
plained these events as the result of natural causes. 
They believed Psyche had been rescued from the 
tree by an evil mountaineer who had somehow per- 
suaded her to believe in him. How else, they said, 
could one account for the fact that her “husband” 
did not want her to see his face? Finally resolved 
that something very evil had occurred to Psyche, 
Orual returned over the mountains determined 
either to rescue her sister or else kill her and her- 
self. She believed anything would be better than 
the degradation to one so high-born and beautiful 
as Psyche. She crossed the stream once more, found 
Psyche, and lengthily tried to persuade her to re- 
turn to Glome. To all this Psyche repeated her 
simple explanation that she was happily married 
and eager to remain as she was. At last totally 
exasperated, Orual thrust her dagger clear through 
her own arm as a sign to Psyche that she intended 
to rescue her at all hazards. To save Orual’s life 
Psyche reluctantly agreed to light a lamp that night 
after her husband came to her bed. 

After dark Orual watched eagerly from the other 
side of the stream. She finally saw a light illuminate 
the darkness and was momentarily happy in the 
thought that Psyche soon would cross the stream, 
explain that she had found her husband a devil, 
and urge Orual to take her home. Instead there 
was lightning and thunder and a great storm, in 
the midst of which Orual saw a man with a face of 
great beauty standing on the far side of the water 
or perhaps on the water itself. He told Orual that 
Psyche must now go weeping through the world, 
and Orual heard the receding voice of her sister 
going off into exile. 

Orual then returned to Glome believing that the 
gods intended some dire punishment for her. But 
none came, and she settled down to the long, un- 
happy existence which she felt was to be hers. 
Upon the death of her father she succeeded to the 
throne. She fought a successful duel with Argon 
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of Phars, led a crusade against the country of 
Essur, and as the years passed became a completely 
successful queen. She made friends with the new 
priest of Ungit, who had now become imbued with 
Greek learning and had less of the old pungent air 
of holiness than his predecessor. In time the Fox 
died of old age. Now an old woman herself, Orual 
decided on a visit to neighboring countries. It was 
in one of these countries that she made an accidental 
discovery which was the cause of her decision to 
write her case against the gods. She came upon a 
clean little temple in the forest where flowers and 
fruit instead of blood were offerings and learned 
from the priest in charge that it was for the worship 
of Psyche (under the name of Istra) and that this 
priest knew the whole story of Orual and Psyche’s 
experience, except he had some of the most im- 
portant facts wrong. One was that Orual really did 
not love Psyche and another was that Orual had 
actually seen Psyche’s palace as clearly as Psyche 
herself saw it. Bitter in the thought that this was 
the gods’ way of punishing her, Orual decided to 
write the book to expose their dastardly trick. 

In the second part of the novel Orual has a series 
of dreams, visions, and walking visions. In one 
she is forced to dig far below the earth and there 
looking into a mirror discovers that she is really 
Ungit, selfishly “gorged with men’s stolen lives.” 
Horrified, Orual then attempted suicide but a god’s 
voice told her she could not thus escape Ungit. “Die 
before you die. There is no chance after,” the voice 
said. Thereafter Orual tried to change her ugly 
soul into a fair one, but after strenuous effort con- 
cluded she could never cease being Ungit. The only 
ray of happiness she could imagine was that she had 
at least loved one person truly, i.e., Psyche. 

She had hardly begun to comfort herself in this 
idea before another vision, or rather series of 
visions, occurred. In one she was carried inside a 
mountain where she found a vast concourse of the 
dead, before whom she was ordered to read her 
charges against the gods. When she began she dis- 
covered herself reading not the logical case she 
thought she had written but a vile scribble full of 
savagery—actually her inner voice rather than her 
outward one. Yes, she confessed, she had very well 
known for forty years that the gods are real and 
Psyche’s palace was real and that she hated the 
gods simply because they had stolen Psyche’s love 
from her. 

The basic difficulty, she concluded, is that there 
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is no room for both men and gods in the same world. 
Gods are a tree in whose shadow men cannot thrive. 
“We want to be our own. I was my own and Psyche 
was mine and no one else had any right to her... 
She was mine. Mine.” Suddenly Orual was inter- 
rupted by her judge and found she had been read- 
ing the same account over and over. She realized 
also that this was her true voice. Shocked, she found 
also that the complaint was the answer to her sup- 
posed case. She saw then why the gods do not 
speak to people openly or let people answer them. 
She saw that her life motives had been wrong from 
the start, that her “case” against the gods was not 
true, and that the gods could actually have no com- 
munication with men as long as they hear “the 
babble that we think we mean.” Orual then asked 
herself the leading question of the novel, namely, 
how the gods can meet men face to face until men 
have faces. 

Next the Fox came forward to Orual and abjectly 
confessed that all his Greek teachings were a mere 
prattle of maxims, thin and clear as water, that he 
had fed her on words only, that Ungit was closer to 
the truth than his easy logic ever was, and that 
Ungit more nearly identified the way to the true 
gods. 

But now the tables were turned and Orual must 
hear the charge of the gods against her. The Fox 
leads her to a beautiful cool chamber the walls of 
which are covered with painted stories which come 
alive as one looks as them. All of them are pictures 
of Psyche’s labor at tasks which Orual herself had 
been charged in visions to do but at which she 
had failed. Last and greatest of these is Psyche’s 
journey to the Deadlands to get beauty from death 
herself and bring it back to Orual so that she will 
be beautiful. If Psyche’s journey is to be successful, 
she must disregard people who will try to lure her 
from her task. To Orual’s astonishment she dis- 
covered that those who would lure Psyche were the 
people of Glome, the Fox, and finally Orual her- 
self. Ignoring the earnest appeals of these who tempt 
her to turn away from her task, Psyche finally re- 
turns with the casket of beauty and gives it to Orual. 
Orual falls at the feet of the now gloriously beautiful 
Psyche and confesses that her former supposed love 
for her had been totally selfish. “Never again will 
I call you mine,” she declares, “but all there is of 
me shall be yours.” 

Orual was now silenced by joy, feeling that she 
had come to the utmost fullness which the soul can 


contain, when suddenly she realized that some far 
greater event was about to transpire. Awed and 
trembling voices were heard saying, “He is coming. 
The god is coming into his house. The god comes 
to judge Orual.” She held tightly to Psyche’s hand 
as she felt a terror, an overpowering sweetness pierc- 
ing her through and through like arrows. The sur- 
roundings glowed with the flush of his approach. 
“The most dreadful, the most beautiful, the only 
dread and beauty there is, was coming.” Orual 
dared not look up, but in the lovely pool of water 
before them she saw her own and Psyche’s figures 
reflected and they were equally beautiful! She who 
had been the ugliest of women was now unutterably 
beautiful. “You also are Psyche,” said a great voice, 
and this was the “judgment” of the gods. 

Orual, now near death, found herself able to speak 
truth at last. She had formerly insisted that the gods 
had no answer to her case against them. “I know 
now, Lord,” she said, “why you utter no answer, 
Before your face questions die away. What other 
answer would suffice? Only words, words...” 

* * * 

This novel is specifically addressed to people like 
Lysias the Fox who believe that the only god is the 
god within and who are able to explain all events 
as the result of reason and nature. That is, the book 
is addressed to the materialists of our time who have 
no use for anything supernatural. 

A word should be said about the Greek myth upon 
which the novel is modeled. It should be noted that 
Lewis clearly indicates the myth to be nothing more 
than a model. It appears therefore that the Greek 
story is unimportant except to show the structural 
“machinery” The reader would do well, however, 
first to read Lewis’ summary of the myth in the 
appendix to the novel. 

A complete examination of the book is impossible 
here, but some of the meaning can be suggested. 
Although Lewis says that he looks upon Psyche only 
as an example of one who is making the best of her 
pagan religion rather than as a symbol of divine 
love, it is very easy to see her as such a symbol. She 
manifests tender, sacrificial love. She goes out will- 
ingly to serve the poor, tries to heal the sick, for- 
gives her enemies, thinks maybe she was born to die 
sacrificially, is called “Accursed,” becomes the per- 
fest sacrifice, submits willingly to an undeserved 
death brought on by the demands of priests and 
people, is chained to a Holy Tree on the mountain, 
prays agonizingly there, sees herself a “ransom for 
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all Glome,” and feels she is going back “home.” 
After her experience on the mountain it is true that 
she represents a Christian as the bride of Christ, 
but toward the end of the novel Psyche again seems 
to symbolize the divine love as she performs the 
supernatural labors and particularly the last great 
labor of going to Hades and there obtaining from 
Death the casket full of beauty. This casket she 
brings back to Orual and thus Orual, instead of the 
awful retaliatory penalty she expected from the 
gods, is given a great beauty to replace the ugliness 
of her life. That is, Psyche, or divine love, did for 
Orual what Orual could never do for herself. 

Orual, the central character in the book, is an 
example of “profane” love. Within her own frame- 
work her love for Psyche was true and tender, but 
as we read the novel we see that her love becomes 
more tyrannically possessive and finally turns to 
hatred—a fact which Orual is at last forced to con- 
fess. It is like that of parents who become upset 
when their child proposes to be a foreign missionary. 
The child is theirs and they are outraged. She be- 
comes typical of those who usurp relatives, friends, 
and things generally and ultimately discover that 
there is no room in the universe for anything other 
than their possessiveness, no room even for God. On 
the other hand, Orual represents the sort of person 
who says, “Show me God and I will then believe.” 
Orual actually had enough glimpses of the super- 
natural to cause her to believe, but she was too much 
absorbed in herself. She confesses finally that she 
had known for forty years that God existed. She 
had simply persuaded herself otherwise; she had 
willed otherwise. In another book Lewis puts the 
principle of Orual’s rejection excellently: a man 
must say to God, “Thy will be done” or else God 
must ultimately say to that man, “Your will be 
done.” 

One character in the book is transparent in his 
allegorical role. Lysias the Fox is a Greek rationalist 
who as pedagogue to Psyche and Orual attempts 
carefully to inculcate reason and nature as sufficient 
explanations of all phenomena. Even before his ab- 
ject posthumous confession, the Fox was at times 
inconsistent and uneasy as to his well-oiled system. 
There was no place in it for tears, yet he sometimes 
wept; there was no place in it for joy and lilt, yet 
he loved his occasional indulgence in poetry and 
song. At last he was forced to confess that though 
his rationalism was clear it was also as thin as water. 

Two at least of the minor characters are valuable 
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as examples of conduct. Bardia is like the man who 
lives the good and worthy moral life and unthink- 
ingly accepts religion as he finds it. He bows politely 
to God but carefully avoids too close a connection 
with Him. Arnom, the new priest of Ungit, indoc- 
trinated by the philosophy of Lysias, clears Ungit’s 
temple of blood sacrifices and prepares a beautiful 
Greek-like statue to take the place of the faceless 
Ungit. But the people will have nothing to do with 
this modernized and rationalized religion. Here it 
appears that Lewis puts himself on record as saying 
that a corrupted religion of blood is better than a 
religion which only charms the mind and the aesthe- 
tic sense and rejects blood. 

The main thrust of the novel is toward the idea 
that men substitute words for worship. Instead of 
falling down before God to utter “the speech which 
has lain at the center of your soul for years,” men 
are inclined to substitute a look at one of the thou- 
sand faces of Ungit, i.e., at religion or some foible 
of religious people, as if that were sufficient. This 
interpretation appears to be confirmed by a passage 
from George Macdonald, Lewis’s acknowledged mas- 
ter. In his novel Lilith Macdonald describes a great 
dance in a moonlit forest attended by sensual and 
murderous people who are without faces. As a 
spectator looks on this fearful sight he is forced to 
ask himself why they are thus. “Had they used their 
faces, not for communication, not to utter thought 
and feeling, not to share existence with their neigh- 
bors, but to appear what they wished to appear, and 
conceal what they were, and, having made their 
faces masks, were they therefore deprived of those 
masks, and condemned to go without faces until they 
repented?” In Till We Have Faces Lewis seems to 
say that the only valid relationship between man 
and God is one in which man speaks back to Him 
the everlasting yea of repentance and thus discovers 
the only cure for glibness, prattle, mere words, 
facelessness. 

One of the difficult concepts of the novel is in- 
volved in the often repeated assertion of Orual that 
her family is of divine blood. At the same time the 
reader sees her family, with the possible exception 
of Psyche, as pagans worshipping a normal fertility 
mother-goddess. Yet the terrible drought in Glome 
was broken immediately after the sacrifice of Psyche 
under such a pagan system. Furthermore, people 
were rewarded with a feeling of peace when they 
went to Ungit’s temple and sacrificed a pigeon to 
her. The implication is that even this corrupted 





worship has more strength in it than the thin logic 
of rationalism. Lewis appears to be saying that 
though these people of Glome have little left of the 
true God, their religion has a measure of genuine- 
ness. On another occasion Orual is surprised to note 
that the old priest of Ungit is perfectly calm even 
whien he has her irate father’s dagger against his 
breast. All along, in other words, the comfort is 
in the bloody, shapeless, mysterious Ungit, not in 
the easy and rational Greek way. 

The Fox can easily figure out ways to save Psyche 
from being sacrificed. In other words, reason in and 
of itself would do away with the necessity of Christ’s 
death on the cross. The people of Glome, filled with 
the Fox’s teachings, do not want Psyche to die but 
to become their queen, much as Jesus’ disciples 
rejected the idea that He must die rather than be- 
come their king. Lewis thus wishes to show the 
reality beyond the easy “contradictions” of the 
Christian way, to show that blood is indeed thicker 
than water. END 


SINGING THE BIRTH 
(Continued from page 15) 


Come, Jesu, glorious Heavenly Guest, 
Keep Thine own Christmas in our breast; 
Then David's harpstrings, hushed so long, 
Shall swell our jubilee of song. 


More familiar are the lines of E. E. S. Elliott 
(1836-1897), “Thou Didst Leave Thy Throne”: 


O come to my heart, Lord Jesus, 
There is room in my heart for Thee! 


And Phillips Brooks (1835-1893) has given us 
one of the most telling and beautiful expressions: 


O Holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray! 

Cast out our sin, and enter in: 
Be born in us today. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great, glad tidings tell: 

O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel! 


These are but a few brief samplings of the vast 
riches of the treasury of Christmas song. May we 
explore their depths of truth and beauty until we 
can never again be satisfied with anything less than 
the highest and best in our Christmas praise. END 


THE POLARIZED LIFE 
(Continued from page 6) 


say, “I am the bread of life; he who comes to me 
shall not hunger, and he who believes in me shall 
never thirst” (John 6:35). 

There are essentially but two classes of people in 
this world. Each one of us is definitely a member 
of one class or the other. There are those who belong 
to Jesus Christ, God Incarnate, and there are those 
who do not belong to Him. In the latter category 
are all who are religious but unconverted to Christ, 
as well as those who by indifference, neglect or de- 
fault have never positively been willing to be iden- 
tified as “redeemed by the blood of the Lamb” and 
who therefore have no vital, “belonging” relation- 
ship to God through Christ. 

Have you a mission in life that is related to the 
Lord of life itself? Or do you live for nothing but 
yourself and your man-sized goals? Do you ever 
hunger and thirst to know that for which prophets 
and kings have sought down the centuries—to be 
satisfied that you have the Way of life, a purpose, 
and need no longer search, empty-handed? 

If your answer is but a hesitant “yes,” then I 
urge you to investigate freely the love of God for 
you, the record of which He has carefully recorded 
for you in the Bible. Search out the rich spiritual 
truths, waiting to be possessed, asking prayerfully 
that through the words of Scripture the Author may 
reveal Himself to you, and that knowing and serving 
the Lord shall be your deep, purposeful mission in 
a new life in which you will no longer hunger. 

The New Testament reveals to us a sacred mis- 
sion: that God came into the world in the person 
and life of Jesus Christ. This Son of His love knew 
from the beginning that He had come to die for the 
sins of mankind. Since we are made in His image 
and thus possess “personality” (a mind to know, 
emotions to respond and a will to choose) we must 
respond to and accept Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Savior as separate individuals, personally. 

Jesus Christ came to die for you. He was and is 
perfect; you and I are sinful, disobedient, self- 
centered. Because of these characteristics, and for 
us, He deliberately gave His life ...to the end that 
we may “have life, and have it more abundantly.” 

Will you not therefore consider turning your life 
over to Christ and prayerfully thank Him, not only 
for what He has already done for you, but also for 
what He promises to do in you and through you all 
the days of your life? END 
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TREN. D of thought 


Contemporary Christmas The following excerpts from last year's Christmas 
advertising and editorializing indicate modern America's concept of the 
Incarnation, 

"Silver drenched a hillside,..one moonlight night long ago when the Prince 
of Peace first gave us His message, peace on earth to men of good will. He 
lay in the warmth of His mother's arms and let the angels sing His peace. 
Later He spoke strongly, almost desperately, of His peace./ True peace... 
the kind that was born with Christ that first Christmas, is something inside 
a person, It is...that tranquillity of perfect order which a man or woman 
feels glowing within. It can be sought, found and cherished at every level 
of life. The peace Christ spoke of is the deep consciousness of unity with 
God and all men, Only out of the depth of that consciousness and that unity 
can come a just and lasting peace among the nations...there is no other peace." 
(Hilton Hotels advertisement in TIME) 

"Christmas cards tel] much about the present state of our civilization, 
and also of the senders, Less than a fifth of the yuletide greetings which 
I received in 1955 referred to the nativity of Jesus, Is this a trend? Very 
few of our recent Christmas cards quote anything from the Bible, Those with 
a religious theme affect the cubistic style, cerebral, divorced from the 
heart./...In the personalized cards, though, the ego of the originators does 
not always appear to best advantage. Some of my acquaintances are so much 
wrapped up in their cherished personalities that even at Christmastime their 
messages are devoted almost exclusively to their own affairs, Others are so 
absorbed in their political and economic beliefs that they impose some ponti- 
fical earthly proclamation upon the spiritual tidings of the Christ child's 
birth./ One friend, who has been harping all his life on liberation from 
shackles, last year sent out a multicolored potpourri of Joyeux Noel, Froh- 
liche Weihnachten, Zalig Kerstfeest and Oriental pictographs, A stout pa- 
triot forwarded a picture of himself (seated) surrounded by wife and children 
(standing), all indorsing mottoes about the founding fathers, limited gov- 
ernment and the Constitution, One ideologist mailed the caricature of a 
beggar, ringing a bell along with Santa Claus, and carrying a poster with the 
slogan, 'Help Maintain the Free Enterprise System.'" (Saturday Evening Post 
editorial by Felix Wittmer) — 

"No room in the inn...No room, And what did it matter? The spirit of 
the brotherhood of man that pervaded that night nearly 2000 years ago made a 
palace of that lowly stable./ Today we continually strive for more room in 
our homes, better rooms, bigger rooms, more convenient and comfortable rooms, 
But let us never forget the need for more room in our hearts--for a built-in 
spirit of gentleness and humbleness that lasts, not just through the Christ- 
mas season, but from one Christmas to another." (Popular Home editorial) 
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"Is this gospel fiction or fact? Is it no more than a gem of historical 
literature, or is it something more--the revelation of a just and loving God 
as He manifested Himself on earth 2000 years ago?/ Was Christ God in the 
flesh or was He the most insane, paranoiac farce that ever duped humanity? 
Are there any alternatives but these?/ Is life more than meat, money and 
raiment? Is its duration more than our allotted span? Is Christ true? / 
Especially we must answer these questions near His birthday. All of us, 
whether we were 'born'! to believe in Him or not, must label Him finally as 
'farce' or 'Savior.' This is a choice which all must make. It concerns the 
meaning of life itself. No person will ever answer as momentous a question. 
He came saying, 'I am God,' and we must retort, 'You are...'/ If we believe 
in Him, life should be more than eating and sleeping, bluebooks and parties, 
victories and defeats, but purposeful and endless, The wise men took Him 
gold, frankincense and myrhh. The Christmas present He wishes most from twen- 
tieth century mortals is faith." --The (U. of) Michigan Daily, by James 
Elsman, 


Scientific American A new battle of Jericho is being fought between 
Kathleen M. Kenyon, Director of the British School of Archaeology in Jerv- 
salem and Robert J. Braidwood of the University of Chicago. Dr. Kenyon 
holds that the most ancient town so far unearthed is at Jericho. Dr, 
Braidwood maintains that a village at Jarmo in Iraq is older, Dr. Kenyon 
excavated a great mound at Jericho, found houses and fortifications far be- 
low the walls that Joshua's Israelites are alleged to have toppled with 
their shouts. Radiocarbon dating indicates a time before 7000 B.C. 


Congress Weekly (American Jewish Congress) In the spring of 1958, Israel 
will have rounded out ten years of existence...The one event that may prop- 
erly be called the "high point" of the year, the one undertaking that will 
most concisely symbolize Israel's enduring ideal will take place in the hills 
of Jerusalem, It will be at once a reenactment of ancient history and a re- 
hearsal of history to come. It is a pageant, to be performed by the world's 
greatest artists, which will unfold through music, the dance, song, color 
and light, the theme of the festival--peace, The words, enunciated in their 
original Hebrew and reiterated in a vast chorus of different tongues, will 
echo through the same heights and valleys of Judea where, 2500 years ago, 
the Prophets Isaiah and Micah first proclaimed them to the children of Israel. 
In 1958, in Jerusalem--the City of Peace--the children's children will hear 
them again, And perhaps this time all the children of God everywhere will 
listen and pay them heed: "And it shall come to pass in the end of days, that 
the mountain of the Lord's house shall be established in the top of the mow- 
tains, and shall be exalted above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto 
it. And many peoples shall go and say: Come ye, let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and He will teach us of 
His ways, and we will walk in His paths." --Edith Brodsky, "Next Year is 
Jerusalem's" 

--by the Editor 
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\X/ OT IN TRANSIT 


What "Yes" Means "You are, of course, a student, and we can 
presume that you have enough grey matter eventually to master a foreign lan- 
guage, and at the same time that you are Christ's man or woman, So you are 
in debt. Now I know you have never said, 'No, I will not!"--for that would 
be a negation of your claim to be His, as Henry Martyn puts it so well, 'The 
Spirit of Christ is the Spirit of Missions, and the nearer we get to Him the 
more intensely missionary we become.!/ But you are the kind of fellow that 
has never said 'Yes,' You vaguely hope for some kind of ecstatic experience, 
some distant vision, some experience thrust upon you from above that will 
leave you in no doubt at all that God purposes to place you right here in 
Japan--or whatever the field is that He has in mind./ But the Lord Jesus 
will never rob you of the opportunity of saying 'Yes'--lots of them, for most 
of our guidance amounts to moral choices, costly moral choices, and every one 
of them deeper and deeper into the meaning of Calvary. He wants you to say 
'Yes' to Him now--'Yes' to everything He has for you, whether it mean Japan 
and its headaches, or the Sind and its lassitude, or any one of the increas- 
ing numbers of lands where the foreigner is not very welcome at all, and not 
least, the 'Yes' that may mean a hidden but none the less sacrificial pour- 
ing out of yourself for Christ and the Evangel just where you are, Indeed, 
unless your 'Yes' is vocal in some measure in that way now, its conviction 
will quickly dissipate somewhere else." --Kenneth S, Roundhill (engaged in 
student work in Japan) in the New Zealand Inter-Varsity magazine, 3rd quar- 
ter, 1957 


In Our Midst "The recently published results of an annual 
census conducted by the Institute of International Education reveals that 
foreign students are flocking to this country for study in ever-increasing 
numbers, During the academic year 1956-1957, more than 40,000 foreign stu- 
dents, representing 136 countries, were enrolled in American educational in- 
stitutions. /..-Almost one-third of them were from the Far East. Over one- 
fifth of the total was from Latin America." UNESCO Newsletter, July 12, 1957 


Brass Band for Christ Under this title, Missionary EFlof An- 
derson (The Evangelical Alliance Mission) describes his adventures in band 
music among churches in Colombia, A music society was organized in the lo- 
cal church, with the members working out their own set of rules and then 
taking the responsibility of enforcing them, The instruments would be the 
property of the society and be loaned to the players, Requirements for mem 
bership were three: a good Christian testimony; faithful attendance at 
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practice; and a contribution of $30 (payable at 50¢ per week.) This sum was 
necessary to buy the instruments and music in order to make and keep the band 
self-supporting. Since the instruments were the property of the society, any 
member who compromised his testimony could be required to turn in his instrvu- 
ment and leave the band. (This happened only twice in two years.)/ The 
method used by the Salvation Army bands was found to be the best for Colombia. 
Under this system, only brass instruments are used--no reeds, All music is 
written in the treble clef. Everyone starts on a cornet or trumpet. Since 
all fingering is the same, the musician can change from cornet to alto, bari- 
tone or tuba in a very short time. A wide selection of band music is avail- 
able from the Salvation Army./ Although street meetings are not permitted 

by the present Colombian government, band members are nevertheless using 
their gifts to make a significant contribution to the life of the Colombian 


Church. The Missionary Broadcaster, April, 1957 


Where Piety Withers "During the dry, parching heat of May 
and June, or the sultry, steaming heat of July and August, Satan finds many 
opportunities for a powerful attack upon suffering, unwary souls, It is hard 
for them to maintain that sweetness and equanimity of spirit which ought to 
characterize a Christian laborer, Piety transplanted from a temperate to a 
tropical zone is likely to wither when the thermometer rises to 118 degrees 
in the shade and 130 in the sun. Provocation from human sources, too, is 
sure then to be at its most active point. If outbreaks or storms ever arise 
among either natives or foreigners, they are certain to occur in the summer," 
--Robert Stewart in his book, Life and Work in India. 


If There is said to be one Protestant missionary to every 
4,000 church members in the U.S. One large denomination has a missionary 
for every 8,000 members; another, one to 2,500 members; yet another, one for 
every 540; and one remarkable denomination has one to every 60. It is said 
that if only 5 million Christians in the United States gave an additional 
three to five dollars per year, they could support an additional 10,000 
missionaries. --As given in Covenanter Witness, September 25, 1957 


Magazines for Friendship Again Under a special arrangement 


with the U.S. Post Office Department, used magazines may be sent to any col- 
lege or university in the world at domestic postage rates, Director of the 
Magazines for Friendship program is Mr. Albert Croissant, Occidental College, 
Los Angeles (not University of Washington, as we erroneously reported in the 
June HIS.) If you have used copies of HIS or other worthwhile magazines 
that you would like to dispose of in this way, write directly to Mr. Crois- 
sant for the list of A.P.O. numbers that have been approved to receive and 
distribute these magazines to foreign schools. 


--by Lois S. Thiessen 
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honor.” Have I learned to look past my own imperfections and sin to my 


enthroned Saviour? (3) What was the purpose of Jesus Christ’s being 
made man (vy. 9)? What did it cost Him to become the Leader of my sal- 
vation (vy. 10)? Does it reassure me to know that I am following One who 


has Himself experienced all temptations I can meet in the Christian life? 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5 


HEBREWS 2:14-18 (1) Reflect upon the familiar thought of the Incarnation. 


By this act of infinite love and condescension the Son of God took my 
nature upon Him! (2) What reason for Christ’s becoming man is given 
in vv. 14, 15? Do I know the reality of deliverance from sin (I Cor. 
15:54-57) ? (3) “A merciful and faithful High Priest” (v. 17). This title 
for Christ appears only in Hebrews, where it is a central thought. What is 
the primary work of the High Priest (v. 17)? (4) Do I recognize the 


ever-present nearness of Jesus and count on His help in facing temptation? 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6 

HEBREWS 3:1-6 (1) Which characteristic of Christ as High Priest is most 
prominently set forth in these verses? What Old Testament person fore- 
shadowed His character (Num. 12:7)? (2) Compare and contrast the 
ministries of Moses and Christ. In what way were they alike? In what 
way different? (3) How did Jesus Christ demonstrate His faithfulness to 
God (Matt. 26:39)? Think of specific instances when Christ demonstrated 
faithfulness to His disciples (Matt. 14:22-33). Do my actions reveal that 


I believe Jesus to be trustworthy? 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7 

HEBREWS 3:7-12 (1) What positive command is given in v. 8? Discover 
everything that these verses teach about the heart. (2) Read Ex. 17:2, 7; 
Num. 14:22; Deut. 6:16. What was God’s reaction (v. 11)? (3) Have I 
been careful to cultivate a proper heart attitude toward God (Prov. 3:5) ? 
(4) The rest (v. 11) of the Old Testament involved physical rest in Canaan. 


For Christians it is a picture of a life of restful abiding in Christ (Matt. 


11:28; John 15:4), rather than salvation. (5) Is sin robbing me of spir- 


itual rest? When does God require spiritual action (v. 7)? 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 8 
HEBREWS 3:13-19 (1) What sin kept the Israelites from experiencing rest 
in Canaan (vv. 12, 19)? (2) Do I think of unbelief as a sin peculiar to 


non-Christians? Have I considered my unbelief as human frailty or as sin 


2 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 24 

HEBREWS 10:1-10 (1) What elements of the Old Testament sacrifices point 
to the fact that they are only preparatory in nature (vv. 1-6)? Find 4 things 
which the law was unable to do. (2) What heart attitude was characteristic 
of the entire life of Jesus Christ (v. 7, 9)? What light does this shed on 
the worth of His sacrifice? (3) Do I realize that to exert my own will is 
the essence of sin? Do I glory in my capable independence or am I learn- 
ing the truth of John 15:5? (4) Cp. Rom. 12:1, 2. Have I offered my 
body to God? Do I wince at the thought of doing God's will, or delight 
in it, as Christ did? 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 25 

HEBREWS 10:11-25 (1) What is said in vv. 11-18 concerning the perfectness 
of Christ’s finished work? (2) “It is presumptuous to say that you are 
saved.” Answer such an objection from this passage. (3) How does the 
“therefore” connect vv. 11-18 with 19-25? (4) Find three exhortations be- 
ginning with “let us” in vv. 19-25. (With this section, the practical part 
of the Epistle begins). (a) Do I realize that drawing near to God is my 
primary concern, in faith, not feeling? (b) Do I persist in this hope with- 


out wavering? (c) Do I have a loving concern for other Christians? 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26 

HEBREWS 10:26-39 (1) The people described in vv. 26-31 are in the same 
category as those in 6:4-8. Their knowledge of the truth was a head knowl- 
edge, rather than a heart acceptance of Christ. (2) What will be the re- 
sults of willful sinning (26-31)? To what Old Testament precedent does 
the author appeal (v. 28)? (3) Take time to consider the awful judgment 
God’s righteousness requires for those outside of Christ. Can I say with 
Paul: “Woe unto me if I preach not the gospel”? (4) Consider the good 
beginning the Hebrew Christians had made (vv. 32-34). What is their great 
need (vv. 36-39)? Since becoming a Christian, have I lost ground spirit- 


ually because of my failure to endure? If so, what is God saying to me? 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27 

HEBREWS 11:1-12 (1) What is the proper instrument by which one may lay 
hold of the unseen world? Is v. 1 a definition or description? (2) The 
“witnesses” are not onlookers, but testifiers. What did faith enable each 
of these to do? Why was faith the secret? Are there any things compar- 


able that I am asked to do? (3) “By faith . . . received divine approval” 
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same time rising to a higher stage of perfection” (Stalker). (2) V. 7 refers 
to the whole of Jesus’ life and especially to the scene in Gethsemane. Read 


(3) “To all who obey 


Him” (v. 9). Does this describe me? What evidence of obedience is there 


Matt. 26:36-46. What impresses you most here? 
in my life? Have I tried to substitute time, money, strength, when God 
wants my will? 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13 

HEBREWS 5:11-14 (1) Contrast the two types of Christians described here. 
(2) What hindered the babes 


from making spiritual progress? What accounted for the progress of the 


What are they and what is said about each? 


mature? Why have I failed to grow in the Christian life? “Use or lose!” 
Am I content with what I now possess of Christ or do I thirst for more 
(Ps. 42:1, 2)? (4) Is this my goal: “to mature manhood, to the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ” (Eph. 4:13). 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14 

HEBREWS 6:1-8 (1) What are the six foundation truths in which a beginner 
is to be instructed (vv. 1, 2)? Note their relation to faith in Christ; con- 
fession of faith and connection with the Church; the future life. (2) What 
is God’s standard for me (v. 1)? That which is perfect (mature) is that 
which corresponds to its ideal. Knowing the foundation doctrines of the 
Christian faith, am I prepared to learn those things that will make me a 
mature Christian? (3) How do wv. 4-8 illustrate: “to stand still is to go 
back”? Cp. John 10:28. God also warns that it is possible to begin well 
and then fall away (II Cor. 6:1; Gal. 5:4). Those who do this prove that 
(4) Do I find assurance of salvation 
through daily fellowship with Jesus Christ? Am I fruitful (v. 7)? 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 15 

HEBREWS 6:9-20 (1) Note the characteristic of Abraham in wv. 12-14. What 


was his reward (v. 15)? (2) “Heirs of the promise...” (v. 17). As such 


they never had been born again. 


am I imitating his example? Am I impatient with God? (3) What char- 
acteristic of God is stressed in these verses? How does unbelief challenge 
the character of God (Num. 23:19)? (4) What truth does God want me 
to know and believe with all my heart (vv. 19, 20)? Chist is in the Holy 
of Holies, the very presence of God, on my behalf (v. 20). Am I entering 
and dwelling there too? 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 16 
HEBREWS 7:1-10 (1) Read Gen. 14:17-20 and Ps, 110:4. This simple inci- 


+ 


dent teaches us more about Jesus Christ. (2) Three things are significant: 
(a) Melchizedek brought forth bread and wine (Gen. 14:18). Relate this 
to the priesthood of Christ (John 6:56). (b) Melchizedek blessed Abraham 
(Gen. 14:19). Christ brings God’s blessing to us. (c) Abraham paid tithes 


to Melchizedek (Gen. 14:20). We place ourselves at God’s disposal. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17 

HEBREWS 7:11-19 (1) Aaron’s priesthood typified cleansing of sins; Melchi- 
zedek’s priesthood typified a life imparted by One who sits at God’s right 
hand (Heb. 1:3b). (2) Which tribe was the priestly family (v. 11)? 
From which tribe did Christ come (v. 14)? Since He was not eligible as 
a priest under the law, in what did His eligibility consist (v. 16)? Is Christ 
at work in my inner life, lifting me into vital fellowship with God? Am I 
thankful for it? (3) The object of the priesthood was to bring a man near 
to God. Was the Old Testament law able to do this (vv. 19, 20)? This 
was the main object of Christ’s work. Do I know what it is to experience 


the presence of God? Is this my expectation and desire? 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 18 

HEBREWS 7:20-28 (1) Contrast Christ (v. 22) with the old covenant: (a) 
vv. 20-22, the priests took office without an oath; (b) vv. 23-25, the priests 
were constantly changing; (c) vv. 26-28, the priests had to offer many sac- 
rifices for their own sins and those of the people. (2) What are the prac- 
tical advantages of these facts (v. 25)? (a) Christ is able to save. “To the 
uttermost” means completely. Does a change of circumstances cause a 
change in the nearness of God? (b) Christ is able to draw us near to God. 


Is my experience of this spasmodic or continual? 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 19 

HEBREWS 8:1-6 (1) Where in Hebrews has the truth in v. 1 concerning 
Christ been stressed before? Why again? (2) Contrast the earthly and 
heavenly tabernacles. What is the value of each? (3) As my High Priest, 
does Jesus Christ have a fresh spiritual gift to offer me today (v. 3)? Am 
I learning more about living on the spiritual resources He supplies? (4) 
What does heaven mean to me? Is it a place where I hope to go when I 


die, or a life of experiencing God’s nearness? 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 20 
HEBREWS 8:7-13 (1) Recall God’s first covenant with the people of Israel 


(Ex, 24:3-8). What rendered the old covenant incapable of bringing salva- 
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arent enough 


By STANLEY D. WALTERS 


M.:: PEOPLE know better than they do. 

Impatient drivers know better than to pass on a 
curve, but . . . Calorie-conscious girls know what will 
happen when they start eating chocolates, but... 
Jubilant tennis players know better than to try to 
jump over the net, but... 

Perfectly good reasons do not guarantee perfectly 
good conduct. The mistakes about which people feel 
the worst are those which they need not have made. 

The facts are that human beings are more emo- 
tional and less rational than most of them would like 
to admit. That is, many of your decisions and 
actions reflect how you feel rather than what you 
know. The valid insights of modern psychology 
are centered in the discovery that we are more 
creatures of emotion than of reason. 

So that you are constantly doing things because 
you want to, and not because it makes the most sense 
(such as eating chocolates or cutting class). What 
you really want influences your daily life tremen- 
dously. 

Of course there are “reasons” to explain why you 
act the way you do. You don’t cut class and play 
ping pong because you dislike the class, or don’t 
have your lesson, but because “‘a fellow’s got to have 
a little recreation” while he’s in school. (This is 
not to say a person may not act from perfectly 
honest and sincere motives; it is to say that the 
tendency to do what we want, and find good reasons 
for it, is pretty deep-seated.) 

Now there are many contributing factors to a 
person’s decision not to become a Christian. For 
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example, the spirit of the age is unsympathetic with 
any very great attention to the unseen world. Prayer 
to Somebody, yes. But communion with God, and 
a simple way of life, no. D. H. Walker has said, 
“We're not as familiar with reveries and meditation 
as we are with referees and agitation.” The secular- 
minded world in which we live exerts strong pres- 
sure toward conformity. The mal du siecle is con- 
tagious. 

Then too, it is true that ignorance may play a 
part. Even in America, many people have little or 
no idea of what the Christian life really is, and of 
its superiority over every other way of life. Non- 
Christians have not seen the joy and power which 
Christianity is supposed to bring; instead they have 
observed petty church disputes, individual peculiar- 
ities, or an arid and impotent profession. The failure 
of Christians to show a true example of redeeming 
grace, and to show it widely, has kept people from 
following that Way themselves. The very number of 
non-Christian people is a standing rebuke to the 
complacency of many Christians. 

But if human beings were entirely creatures of 
reason, these two obstacles could be easily overcome. 
Once the reasons for the Christian life were grasped, 
obedience would follow almost automatically. The 
fact is, reasons aren’t enough. The mind may be 
convinced without the person’s being persuaded; the 
mind may even remain unconvinced. 

Something deeper than reason blocks the way into 
salvation for most people, and it is simply that they 
do not want to be Christians. The totalitarian claims 





of the Risen Christ mean death to the whole selfish 
way of life which characterizes the non-Christian. 
Hosea said, “Their doings will not suffer them to 
turn unto their God” (5:4). 

There is a shrinking from the pain of giving up 
cherished indulgences and habits, from the disci- 
pline of the Christian life. With insight, G. K. 
Chesterton suggests, “Christianity has not been tried 
and found wanting; it has been found difficult, and 
not tried.” 

There is a fear that a life yielded to God will not 
be so enjoyable as a life of selfish pursuits, a fear 
that God will not be enough for our lives. Francis 
Thompson perceived this fear in his flight from God, 
and wrote: 

For, though I knew His love Who followed, 

Yet was I sore adread 

Lest, having Him, I must have naught beside . . . 

A theologian might call this original sin. It is 
indeed a deep-seated disinterest in God, a native 
bias away from Him and toward self. 

Intellectual doubts about Christianity may be just 
a facade behind which lies an unwillingness to yield 
to the demands of God in Jesus Christ. There may 
be some who have honest intellectual difficulties 
about Christianity, but most so-called doubts have 
emotional and not intellectual roots. The heart is 
using the head as its front line of defense. 

“God doesn’t care for me!” cries a distraught 
mother, whose baby has been killed in a household 
accident. “I don’t believe in God,” snaps a bitter 
young army veteran, whose supposedly-religious 
wife ran off with another man. “I have my doubts 
about the Christian world-view,” says a sophisticated 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside back cover) 

They were embarrassingly silent. 

From the records we conclude that those first 
century Christians submitted without complaint to 
the authority of the totalitarian state. They fostered 
no rebellion. They showed respect for rulers. And, 
if we believe in the inspiration of the Bible, we are 
forced to admit that their course of action did not 
arise out of cowardice or a mistaken concept of the 
value of human freedom. Rather, they were simply 
obeying God’s commands to respect, submit to and 
obey the authority of that totalitarian, pagan state. 
Nowhere is that divine obligation put more strongly 
than in a letter to the Christians at Rome itself 
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college girl, recently engaged to a free-thinking 
campus leader. 

Logic and reasons will not persuade such people 
that they ought to become Christians, because their 
problem is not intellectual, but emotional. Of course, 
Christianity must never retreat into obscurantism. 
There must always be hard thinking, to meet the 
objections of non-Christians. One should not be ex- 
pected to become a Christian without good reasons. 
But it must always be realized that sin, not doubt, 
is the great factor keeping people from the Kingdom 
of God. “Ye would not come unto me,” Jesus: said, 
“because your deeds are evil.” 

Reasons aren’t enough. People must be persuaded, 
not just convinced. They must come to want to be 
Christian more than they want their excuses. Only 
the Holy Spirit, given to “convince the world con- 
cerning sin, righteousness, and judgment,” is able 
to bring a person to a commitment. He uses reasons, 
He uses personal witness, He uses preaching, but 
His ministry is always more than these. And even 
then, He may be resisted, as the New Testament 
shows. 

Realizing the fact of personal responsibility, 
Christian young men and women should make every 
effort to understand the needs of non-Christian 
friends. Your attitude, free from criticism, warm in 
understanding, may be used of the Holy Spirit to 
create a climate in which a real decision for Christ 
will be made. You cannot decide for the other 
person, but you may contribute to an atmosphere in 
which a failure to respond to the divine urgency 
will seem unthinkable. 

Do your part! END 


(Romans 13:1-7), capital city from which the satel- 
lites were governed. 

Immediately we must mention that there was a 
point at which obedience to human government must 
end, to be superceded by obedience to God, Count- 
less Christians died at the stake, at the sword, at the 
paws and jaws of wild beasts because of their refusal 
to obey the law when that point was reached. 

But what was the point at which those first cen- 
tury Christians disobeyed the state? Not when the 
state denied them their rights, but when the state 
denied them God’s rights. 

They did not die for the sake of civil liberties; 
they died for the sake of divine demands. Caesar 

(Continued on page 40, column 2) 
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sect of the Successful 


By Judson Baldwin 


} en has many sects, but perhaps none is 
growing faster or is more detrimental to spirituality 
than the sect of the successful within the Christian 
Church. Success is the keynote in much of present 
day Christianity, while the word “faithful,” em- 
phasized so much by Jesus, is seldom mentioned. 

“Is he faithful?” is a question rarely asked about 
a Christian leader, whether great or small. Instead 
“Is he successful?” is the frequent inquiry ex- 
pressed or implied. And the standards of success for 
the Christian church are too often material ones 
rather than spiritual. 

In many communities, joining a church is the 
thing to do. It not only helps business but also gives 
social position. Christ said, “If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself.” To many 
Christians these words are only faint echoes from 
the undisturbed past. 

Christ did not teach that men had attained the 
highest and best when everyone spoke well of them. 
He did not laud popularity of the crowd but rather 
declared, “Woe to you, when all men speak well of 
you.” 

Our Lord did not advocate blind acceptance of the 
sinfulness of the world, nor did he rationalize con- 
cerning it. “Blessed are you when men shall revile 
you and persecute you . . . on my account.” Honest 
Christianity involves standing against the wrong, 
whether it be in politics, business, social conditions 
or the church. It means taking a stand against all 
forms of prejudice, bigotry and self-righteousness. 
It is a call to oppose injustice because of race, color, 
creed or nationality. This stand will not be popular. 
In many areas it will be unsuccessful. Slander and 
even physical violence may result, but the true 
Christian dare not recant. Success is not his aim, 
nor popularity his goal. 

Amos, one of the greatest prophets of all times, 
denounced the sins of his congregation at Bethel. 
Hosea warned his nation that neglect of God’s love 
would lead to ruin. Neither was heard. The north- 
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ern nation was destroyed in a few years. Both men 
were failures in their day. 

Jesus was “despised and rejected of men.” He 
died the death of a common criminal on the cruel 
cross. If He had chosen the way of success and 
popularity, Jesus could have lived in splendor and 
comfort. Men would have sung his praises. But he 
chose the way of suffering, of service, of being faith- 
ful unto death. To the world of His day he was an 
outstanding failure. 

Paul, the greatest missionary the world has known, 
saw the churches he founded beset with immorality 
and dissension. He was forced to endure imprison- 
ment and finally was killed outside the city he had 
desired to enter as a missionary. According to 
worldly standards the Apostle was not successful. 

Several years ago while serving on an American 
ship docked in Danzig, Poland, I met some evan- 
gelical Christians from Warsaw. They told of their 
tribulation through both German and Russian times 
of terror and occupation. They spoke of the dif- 
ficulties which confronted minority religious groups 
in their country. But throughout their conversation 
there was a note of triumph. Amid blocks of rubble 
scattered by the shattering explosions of devastating 
bombs they spoke of the goodness of God. With 
boldness they added, “We want to be faithful to 
Christ.” 

Just before they left us they sang in their native 
tongue a hymn, the tune of which was familiar. It 
was “Work For The Night Is Coming.” This ex- 
pressed the desire of their hearts as they sought to 
be true to their Savior. I heard no words of com- 
plaint about their trials, no talk of success, no yearn- 
ing for popularity. But there was the dominant 
theme of faithfulness and devotion to their Lord 
regardless of the cost. 

Mildly speaking the sect of the successful in 
American Christianity is inconsistent with the teach- 
ings of the Book they profess to believe and the 
Christ whom they claim as their leader. END 





The Church in Russia 


By JOHN L. COWAN 


Mites FULFILMENT of a desire to see Russia for 
myself was in sight as we boarded one of the four 
large green Russian railway coaches at Helsinki 
station. By joining a party of tourists it had been 
made easy to enter Russia, and it was with keen 
anticipation that I had left London three days 
earlier. 

Locked in our Russian coaches we started the 
twelve-hour journey to Leningrad. En route our 
capable tour leader asked us what we would like to 
see in the Soviet Union in addition to the organized 
visits. Perhaps one of the strangest requests was for 
the Evangelical Church in Leningrad. Inquiries in 
Britain had not proved fruitful; the address of the 
pastor and church of Evangelical Baptists in Moscow 
was known to us, but we were very keen to meet 
Christians in Leningrad also. In a remarkable way 
it was made easy for us not only to attend this 
church, but also to meet Pastor Orloff and to speak 
in the church. This was one of the many surprises 
we were to experience in this amazing country of 
contrasts and contradictions. 

What a privilege it was to speak to the great 
congregation of believers — about 1,400 — which 
filled and overflowed this church, its rooms and 
entrances. The whole atmosphere of the service 
spoke of sincerity and devotion. Here in Russia we 
were meeting with our brothers and sisters in Christ. 
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The singing, led by a fine choir, about half young 
people, was excellent and heart-warming. Though 
hymnbooks were few, all present appeared to know 
the words of all the hymns. After I had spoken the 
congregation sang “God be with you till we meet 
again.” What a moving experience it was; many 
were in tears as we sang the chorus for the last time. 

Our time in Moscow allowed me to visit the evan- 
gelical church on Sunday. The church was filled to 
capacity, with people standing in the aisles and 
on all the stairways and in hallways. Three such 
services are held each Sunday and three during the 
week. This is the only evangelical church in 
Moscow, though soon another may be opened. The 
message at the mid-day service was summed up by 
an unconverted American lady who asked to accom- 
pany me, and who understood Russian, as “only 
believe and be saved.” 

In this great union of evangelicals in the U.S.S.R. 
there are no modernists: they are fundamentalists 
in the best sense of that much-misunderstood word. 
Here in a country in which it costs something to be 
known as a Christian, the faith of these believers is 
sure and steadfast; it stands the tests of conditions 
which bring out the true quality of faith. 

Again in Moscow as in Leningrad there was a fine 
choir, which both sang and led the congregational 
singing; and fine singing it was. This choir sings 
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at six services each week. Each service lasts for 
two and a half hours or more. The Russians are a 
patient people and marathon services seem to present 
no problems, even though many have to stand. 

It was evident that Christ meant much to these 
believers, much more than mere material things 
which seem to them to be non-essentials. Promotion 
in trade or profession might not come the way of 
those who are sincere believers in a land which 
speaks to us of atheism and Lenin-worship, but one 
could be in no doubt as to their devotion to our 
Lord. 

On the following day, at the invitation of the 
leaders of the Baptist church, I was able to meet 
Pastor J. Zhidkov, President of the All-Union of 
Evangelical Baptist Churches in the U.S.S.R.; Pastor 
Alexander Karev, General Secretary; Ilya Ivanov, 
Treasurer; Author Mizkevitch, Assistant General 
Secretary; and four of the pastors. Miss Claudia 
Tyrtova, a leader of the youth organizations, acted 
as interpreter. This young lady has visited America 
and Britain with these leaders during the last two 
years. 

After a wonderful lunch served with all the hospi- 
tality of the Russians, and with generous and genu- 
ine concern for this under-privileged visitor from 
the West, we settled down to a question session. This 
was a two-way conference, and these Russian breth- 
ren asked many questions about church life in 
Britain, especially the assemblies of Christian Breth- 
ren with whom I am associated. They said that 
their work started as a result of the work of Dr. 
Badaeker, George Muller and Lord Radstock. 

Below I set out without comment or alteration 
some of the questions asked by the writer just as 
they arose. This question and answer method is 
routine procedure to the Russians; they bear it with 
extreme patience and courtesy. Wherever we went, 
at university, clinic, collective farm, school, house 
of culture or chocolate factory, they were always 
willing to satisfy our many questionings. 

Q Does the “All-Union” include all non-orthodox 
churches in Russia? 

A No, the A-U includes Baptists, Brethren and 
Pentecostals. There are also such churches as 
Lutheran and Methodists, also Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists. 

Q@ Does the A-U include Open Brethren? 

A Do you mean Plymouth Brethren? Yes, the 
Brethren asked to unite with us in 1944. 

Q@ Was this due to difficulties with or pressure by 
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the government? 

A No, not at all. It was at the request of the 
assemblies who felt that a united testimony could 
be more effective. 

Q How do you all get along in fellowship to- 
gether, and what do you do about the “Pentecostal” 
views? 

A We are happily in fellowship together. When 
the Pentecostals joined us the only condition we 
made was that there should be no speaking in 
tongues in the church, and this has been adhered to. 

Q@ When do you have communion services? 

A On the first Sunday of each month at 9 a.m. 
and on the first Tuesday evening of the month. 
There are always over 2,000 at these services. Those 
who have to work on Sunday come on Tuesday and 
vice versa. 

Q@ How many members have you in Moscow and 
is the membership increasing? 

A Four thousand and eighteen members. Yes, 
over 250 believers were baptized during last year 
and about fifty of these were young people. 

Q How are these believers baptized? 

A By immersion, of course, and we only baptize 
those of eighteen years of age and over. 

Q How many A-U churches are there in the 
U.S.S.R.? 

A There are now almost 6,000, with 500,000 
baptized believers in fellowship. If you include 
those who are not yet eighteen years old and the 
children of believers and those who attend the 
services, there are about three million attending 
these churches. 

@ Is this the center of your church organization? 

A Yes, our offices are here and these brethren 
are the praesidium or council. 

Q@ Was this church ever closed down during 
dificult times? 

A No, we have always been allowed to continue. 

Q@ Have you suffered or are you suffering perse- 
cution or discrimination as Christians in a Com- 
munist State? 

A No, we have much more liberty now than 
before the revolution; then we had only 20,000 
members. 

Q But surely there has been some persecution of 
the believers? 

A Only soon after the revolution, before the 
local governments understood Lenin’s intentions re- 
garding freedom of conscience; but that is long ago, 
and there is no persecution of any kind now. 





Q@ Do you believers find any difficulty in voting 
for a communist government? 

A No, the government is for the running of our 
country and does not interfere with our church life. 

Q@ How do you feel about your present govern- 
ment? 

A We see nothing wrong with our government; 
the believers are content and we teach our young 
people to serve and defend our country. 

Q@ Regarding military service, do you have con- 
scientious objectors, and if so, what is the attitude 
of your government and yourselves to these be- 
lievers? 

A Yes, of course we do have C.O.s or pacifists 
and we respect their views; the government also 
makes provision for them and they may serve in 
certain occupations, as farming or in isolation hos- 
pitals. 

@ Are you doing any work such as open-air or 
tract work outside the church buildings? 

A No, our activities are confined to the church 
building or visiting in the homes or hospitals, 

Q@ Who owns the actual church buildings? 

A The State, as you know, owns all the property, 
but this and other churches are granted to us in- 
definitely for our use. We only pay a small land 
tax and insurance, in the case of this building (hold- 
ing 2,000, plus office and other accommodation) we 
pay about 2,000 rubles (about 140 dollars) per 
annum. We keep the building in repair ourselves. 

Q@ We noticed that few believers had Bibles on 
Sunday morning. Don’t they have Bibles? 

A Yes, of course, they all have Bibles but they 
don’t bring them to church. We come to listen and 
we note any passage we wish to study at home. 
Some of the believers almost know their Bibles by 
heart. 

@ When were the last Bibles printed? 

A Before the war, about 1927, by the American 
Bible Society. We now have the matrices ior this 
Bible and are presently printing the whole Bible in 
Russia. The first edition is for 10,000 and will be 
available in June this year. 

@ What will be the cost of this Bible and can 
the believers afford to buy one? 

A It should cost about 100 rubles (about seven 
dollars). The Christians can well afford to buy it, 
and indeed they are so eager to obtain this new 
Bible that they are even paying in advance. 

@ Is there any lack of funds for your work? 

A None, our believers have warm hearts. 
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Do you have a Russian concordance? 
Yes, here is one which was printed in 1928. 
What about hymnbooks? 

A Here is our new hymnbook, printed only last 
year. 

Q@ Do you have a church magazine for ministry 
or to help in Bible study? 

A Yes, this is our bi-monthly. Pastor Karev has 
just concluded studies in Matthew’s Gospel. 

@ Is there any way the Christians in Britain 
could help Russian believers? 

A No, thank you, there is nothing we require. 
Will you please give the believers in Britain our 
warmest Christian greetings. 

* * * 

I would add these comments on the above ques- 
tions and answers. 

When asking questions in the U.S.S.R. one has 
always to remember that Russian people, both Chris- 
tians and others, appear to be genuinely satisfied 
with their form of government and with their rulers. 

The people only read and hear what their rulers 
approve of, so their views of the West are formed 
on what, to us at any rate, is one-sided propaganda. 
The only British newspaper available in Russia is 
the Daily Worker (ten days old). 

Christians and others all express a longing for 
peace and honestly think that the danger to peace 
comes from America and the West, who may have 
war-like intentions against Russia; so Russia must 
be strong enough to defend herself. Russia, they 
say, will never start a war. 

That the evangelical church has survived and is 
strong and growing even in the midst of Com- 
munism is evident. It appears to have fared much 
better than the Orthodox Church. The believers 
live in the light of Rom. 13 and I Pet. 2. 

It would appear to us, as observers, that through- 
out all walks of life and in all circumstances the 
Russian is careful to avoid any criticism of the 
state; it could lead to great difficulties and is care- 
fully avoided at all times. 

Our warm-hearted reception by such devoted 
evangelical Christians who were obviously living for 
Christ and enjoying His presence and blessing sur- 
prised us as much as did those who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal in the days of Elijah. Here in the 
U.S.S.R. our brethren were living for God in a 
country which we thought had banished religion 
from its midst. END 
Reprinted from Tue Lire or Faitu (London), by permission 
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NOT PEACE if BUT A SWORD 


| 
Crrist AS is not all sweetness and light 


as we often regard it. 
True, the angel did sing the good news, 
and the shepherds did pay the Child 
glad homage, 
but such scenes by no means exhaust the events 
S Oro Ito Me Dito air mcr heer 
of the Incarnation. 

The picture has its darker hues too, 


its shadows, 
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and if we would be fair to God’s full plan we must 
see the darkness as well as the light, for both fulfil 
His purposes. 

In Psalm 11:3 we read: “If the foundations be 
destroyed, what can the righteous do?” Christmas 
gives the answer to that question, which in itself 
suggests that there is no answer unless God inter- 
venes. Christmas is precisely the intervention (de- 
layed, to be sure, for the Psalmist) that finally 
brought God’s Answer for the righteous. 

Prophets had been in eclipse for four hundred 
years before Jesus was born in Bethlehem. The 
common people were in great expectation (Luke 
3:15). But of what? Perhaps of things getting 
worse, but surely of things getting no better unless 
and until God intervened. And God did intervene, 
by sending Jesus, “a little baby thing that made 
a woman cry.” 

But what has this to do with the question of the 
text above? The imminent coming of the Messiah, 
though it had long been deferred, kept the common 
people in great expectation. Hope sprang eternal 
in their breasts as long as they had a Word from 
God to lean upon. Expectation was the spirit of the 
day and the mood of the times. But little did any- 
one dream that their expectations would be fulfilled 
in an event having such serious and sometimes 
tragic consequences. 

If the birth of Christ was fraught with great joy, 
it was fraught with equally great sorrow and pain. 

Oh, the shame for Joseph in marrying a pregnant 
woman, in marrying a wife already with child! 
Oh, the shame for Mary in being pregnant before 
marriage! Can we imagine her embarrassment at 
a condition that could not be hidden, at an expla- 
nation that no one would believe? 

The coming of the promised Man-Child from the 
Lord was to mean fear and poverty and exile for 
His earthly parents. Their poverty is indicated by 
the offering given in the temple at the completion 
of the mother’s purification. According to Mosaic 
Law the acceptable offering for purification was to 
be a lamb and a pigeon or turtledove, or, if poverty 
prevented the offering of a lamb, two turtledoves 
or pigeons. Luke specifically tells us that Joseph 
and Mary could give only the lesser offering (Luke 
2:23-24). 

Fear struck their hearts when the angel an- 
nounced the anger and murderous intent of Herod 
and instructed them to depart promptly and go to 
Egypt. The urgency of the flight is shown by their 
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going at night, and the costliness of the trip, some 
have suggested, was met by the rich gifts left by the 
Magi from the East. The trip to Bethlehem had 
been hardship enough, and now to Egypt, a dis- 
tance of at least 100 miles, perhaps 200. Beside 
all this, the death of hundreds of babies, sons of 
innocent parents, all because of this Child. The 
number might have been few had the decree in- 
volved only little Bethlehem, but the account specif- 
ically mentions “and in all the coasts thereof” 
(Matthew 2:16). The lamentation must have been 
appalling and pitiful as the prophecy was fulfilled 
which said: “In Rama was there a voice heard, 
lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning, 
Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be 
comforted, because they are not.” 

The birth of Jesus brought a sword into every 
human relationship and domain. 

The evidences of this are many and appear early 
in Jesus’ life. Jesus had scarcely begun His ministry 
when we are told of the result of His preaching in 
His own hometown: “And all they in the synagogue, 
when they heard these things, were filled with wrath, 
and rose up, and thrust him out of the city, and led 
him unto the brow of the hill whereon their city 
was built, that they might cast him down headlong” 
(Luke 4:28, 29). The gospels are liberally sprinkled 
with reports of murmurings against Him, of the 
gnashing of teeth in hate and despite, of plans to 
kidnap and kill, of attempts to trick Him into say- 
ing or doing something treasonable in the eyes of 
either the Sanhedrin or the Roman state. 

But try as they would, it was all to no avail. Re- 
peatedly they sought to take Him but could not. 
He was such a disturber of people, high and low, 
that it must have come as no surprise to hear Him 
say: “Think not that I am come to send peace on 
earth: I came not to send peace, but a sword. For 
I am come to set a man at variance against his 
father, and the daughter against her mother, and 
the daughter in law against her mother in law. And 
a man’s foes shall be they of his own household” 
(Matthew 10:34, 35). 

This man, Jesus of Nazareth, caused men to quit 
their jobs, leave their homes, disregard ecclesiastical 
and political sanctions. He stirred up strife where 
there had been tolerance, He stirred up the acquies- 
cent and the complacent until those who killed Him 
and persecuted His followers thought they were 
doing God a favor, as He Himself had foretold 
(John 16:2). 
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His temper was like that of His fore-runner, 
John the Baptist. What does one do with an 
unproductive field? Why, plow it up! What is to 
be done with an unfruitful tree? Cut it down! 
What do you do with unthreshed wheat? Thresh 
it! His fan is in His hand, John had said, and He 
is ready not only to thresh but to separate the 
truly righteous from those merely self-righteous. 

Jesus came to earth, lived, died and rose again 
on the assumption that men grow by irritation. 
We are saved not by complacency and peace of 
mind but by disturbance and peace with God. “My 
peace I give unto you,” He said, but it is not peace 
as the world gives. 

Unless we are disturbed from time to time, we 
settle and harden, we atrophy so that the stirring, 
if and when it does come, must be all the more 
severe. The time must come when we are “stabbed 
broad awake” so that we cry, “How long, O God, 
how long?” 

We think we can stop and park at a certain dull 
average of spirituality, acceptable to men and pass- 
ing with God, but God knows that we do not park 
when we stop but instead step on Satan’s skids and 
begin at once to slip downhill. Victors or casualties, 
yes, but not spectators. 

God disturbed the Trinity to send Christ to earth, 
sacrificing the presence of His Son for some thirty 
years. God disturbed the angels around His throne 
in order that humble shepherds might know of 
the Savior’s birth. God disturbed the universe 
by sending a special star to guide the wise men 
of the East to the Messiah’s manger-bed. God 
disturbed the Gentile world in constraining the Magi 
to make the long and arduous trip to worship His 
Son. God disturbed the Jewish world, sending a 
long-awaited Messiah in an unanticipated manner. 
God disturbed that world power Rome when Herod 
“was troubled and all Jerusalem with him.” 

And God will disturb us in December 1957 to 
make Christ central in our thoughts and actions. 
His hand will be behind every circumstance, every 
problem that challenges the Christ-likeness of our 
lives. Christ-likeness is not a defense of one’s own 
will but rather the seeking and doing of God’s will. 
And like their Lord, transformed obedient Chris- 
tians may find themselves disturbers of the peace 
of others. The world may hate and persecute them 
as it did Him. “If the world hate you, ye know 
that it hated me before it hated you. If ye were 
of the world, the world would love his own: but 
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because ye are not of the world, but I have chosen 
you out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you” (John 15:18, 19). 

No two events in the life of Christ put so many 
teeth into being a Christian as Christmas and Easter. 
I cannot imagine why those who attend church 
only once or twice a year should choose either of 
these days. Why not choose Ascension day which 
commemorates Christ’s departure from the earth 
and the cessation of His disturbances among men 
(or so they thought!) Why not Good Friday, since 
Jesus was killed that day, done away with, in hopes 
that He would irritate the multitudes no longer 
and they could again return to their traditional 
sinful modus vivendi. 

Christmas is anything but sweetness and light 
to one who looks below the surface of the Incar- 
nation! 

Why is this so? It would be more strange if 
it were not so. The dawn of redemption was em- 
blazoned with the life and death struggle that it 
took to win the victory over sin on Calvary’s mid- 
dle cross. “Now no chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: nevertheless 
afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of right- 
eousness unto them which are exercised thereby.” 

END 
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E ARE THE SALT of the earth.” 

Jesus gave this important analogy in His Sermon 
on the Mount. We know that this was not merely 
His longest sermon, but it was Jesus in Word Him- 
self. What He preached in this sermon, He lived 
in every detail. 

No one has ever fulfilled the Sermon on the 
Mount but Jesus alone. Yet this sermon is the 
aim set forth by Jesus for every Christian and for 
every group of Christians. With it is connected 
the challenge, “Come, follow me.” 

The analogy is simple and plain, but to under- 
stand it thoroughly we must know the various 
functions of salt. 

The first thing salt does is to flavor and preserve 
from corruption. That is, it conserves. And it is 
the function of the individual Christian and the 
New Testament Church to add flavor to whatever 
society they may belong to, and to keep that society 
from corruption. Yet Christians and the Church 
share a broader function than simply to flavor and 
preserve. 

According to the findings of medical research, 
the human blood contains various salts. The most 
common salt found in the body is ordinary table 
salt, but although it is so important, the amount 
in the body is less than one percent. The amount 
of other salts (potassium, phosphorus, etc.) is still 
less, yet the balance of these salts is essential for 


health and life. Great harm results, and serious 
illness follows even a slight decrease in these 
amounts. 

All vital bodily functions occur around the salts 
in the blood stream and other fluids. Healthy as- 
similation and bodily energy are seriously impaired 
in cases of imbalance of the salts. The salts in 
the blood and fluids in the body are termed cat- 
alyzators by medical men; life turns on them like 
a wheel on its hub. 

When Jesus gave this analogy He knew the im- 
portant functions of salt as well as the mission of 
the disciples in human society. Therefore He com- 
pares the two: “Ye are the salt of the earth.” 

As the amount of salt is very small when com- 
pared to the whole body, so the number of disciples 
and their local assemblies is relatively small in 
this world. It is my opinion that, in general, 
throughout history the number of true disciples 
relative to the whole of human society has never 
been greater than the proportion of salt in the 
living organism. Regardless of whether others may 
consider it an exaggeration or not, according to 
Jesus the prerequisite for any society which is 
healthy and capable of progress is the presence of 
true Christians, and their groups, functioning as 
salt in the society. 

Seemingly, the disciples may play no important 
part in the life of their society and culture, but 
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their moral influence is doubtless as important in 
that society as the presence of salt in the body. 

A good illustration of this is Abraham’s inter- 
cession for Sodom. God told Abraham that because 
of the monstrous wickedness of Sodom and Gom- 
orrah, he found it necessary to raze those cities to 
the ground. 

“Wilt Thou also destroy the righteous with the 
wicked?” asked Abraham. “Perhaps there are fifty 
righteous people in the city: wilt Thou also destroy 
and not spare the city for the fifty righteous who 
are therein?” 

God’s answer was that He would spare the city 
for fifty righteous people. Then Abraham, perhaps 
moved by a doubt that there were that many, re- 
duced the number, asking the same question about 
45, 30, 20—and finally 10. 

Although God agreed that He would spare Sodom 
if merely 10 righteous people were found in it, 
even that small number was not found in the city 
and it was destroyed. (We should note that ac- 
cording to the Old Testament, 10 was the smallest 
number that could pray together, who could form a 
spiritual community; therefore Abraham could not 
go under that number.) 

In the sight of God, it did not matter whether 
those 10 righteous people were rich or poor, ed- 
ucated or illiterate. It did not matter whether 
those 10 righteous people were leaders in the 
social, economic or political life of the city. The 
stress lay on their righteousness. The decisive ques- 
tion was whether the salt which preserves life was 
to be found in Sodom or not. And this is a ques- 
tion which applies to all times. 

Everyone knows that today’s world, despite great 
technical advances and cultural achievements, is 
living in the midst of a great crisis. Many efforts 
are being made in social and church life to over- 
come the present world crisis and save the world 
from a third destroying war. Various conferences 
may be held, and great efforts expended to achieve 
this purpose, but the spiritual man knows that the 
life and even the continuation of contemporary 
societies is dependent upon the presence in sufficient 
quantities of spiritual salts. 

We might conclude our consideration of Jesus’ 
meaning at this point, but perhaps we should first 
acknowledge the efforts of many gifted and well- 
meaning people to help the degenerate society and 
economic situation. Still others have made similar 
attempts in the religious sphere, introducing new 
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doctrines and theological systems, or larger organi- 
zations. Doubtless their intention has been to rem- 
edy the gradually increasing defects in the churches. 
Doubtless they are well-intentioned. But the real 
leaders of society, the church and economic life 
must see that all their reforms are obsolete unless 
the required moral strength is available. 

Valuable blossoms of a nation or society must 
be permitted to develop. 

Jesus did not speak of Himself as the Light of 
the disciples, or the Light of the churches, but as 
the Light of the whole world (John 8:12). He was 
emphatic on this point when He spoke before the 
leaders of Jerusalem. 

If anyone wants to destroy a nation, a society, 
or a religious body, he needs to do nothing except 
disregard or destroy the real inner strength (the 
salt) of that nation, society or religious body. 

Those whom Jesus called “the salt of the earth,” 
His humble disciples, never had any ambition to 
obtain leading positions in their first century world. 
And Jesus’ true disciples today live humbly, 
scattered among the various classes of society, not 
concentrating their attention upon a worldly career. 
They rather concentrate it upon strengthening their 
inner man. They bear in mind the gospel, the teach- 
ings of Jesus and His disciples, all of which are 
directed toward living a blameless life before God 
and man — both in their personal and in their 
communal living. 

Yet Jesus adds a warning. Salt is good, He says, 
“but if the salt has lost its savour, how shall it be 
saved?” How can it become salt again? And such 
a question is vital, both for social and spiritual life. 

The wind of reform blows through today’s world 
and no nation can escape it. We have nothing to 
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say to these reforms, but we remind ourselves that 
nothing happens outside the will of God. 

At the same time we stress the fact that if this 
much-criticized and complicated Christianity wants 
to exist during these great social reforms, it must 
also undergo a new reformation. No new Lutheran 
or Calvinistic churches will be born out of this 
reformation, but such a reformation will continue 
the one that was started 400 years ago and will 
return to the early simple, apostolic Christian 
assemblies. 

Historians in their critiques are not wrong in 
claiming that the Lutheran and Calvinistic Ref- 
ormation stopped half-way. The same thing 
happened to Christianity as happened to the Jews 
in the Wilderness. For 40 years they wandered 
through the Wilderness. They had many expe- 
riences, good and bad, but finally they had to 
return to their starting point: the Land of Promise, 
which they could only enter by faith. 

Christianity has left the historic, apostolic way 
and has wandered through the great wildernesses of 
the world. It has tried the Eastern (Orthodox) and 
the Western (Vatican) forms of Christianity, it has 
experimented with the churches of the Reformation. 
Yet today it realizes that its nominal members are 
turning away from it. Since the time of the French 
Revolution the church in Europe has been the pos- 
sessor of great wealth, has exerted great worldly 
power, and has claimed the allegiance of great 
masses of nominal Christians. But today the state 
is taking away the wealth of the church; it does not 
share its political power; and the merely nominal 
members are forsaking the church. 

Apostolic Christianity had no wealth or feudal 
properties; its treasure was found in Jesus Christ 
and the Word of God. Apostolic Christianity had no 
political power; instead it depended upon God, 
through faith in Him instead of in worldly power. 

Unlike much modern Christianity, the Apostle 
Paul was not “disobedient to the heavenly vision” 
during his long, frequently difficult ministry. He 
confessed this boldly before Agrippa in his personal 
defense. The early Christians were not nominal 
adherents to a worldly church; instead they based 
their life upon an inner spiritual fellowship, and 
fellowship within the assemblies of true disciples. 
It was to these people that the Apostle directed his 
request for prayer (Ephesians 6:18, 19). 

And so from the beginning of Christianity until 
modern times, the simple disciples of Jesus have 


been the salt in their nations and societies, keeping 
before their eyes the Apostle’s advice “that ye should 
earnestly contend for the faith which was once and 
for all delivered unto the saints” (Jude 3). 
Wherever the salt has lost its saltiness, a new 
reformation is necessary—a reformation which will 
bring us back to the simple faith and righteous life 
of Jesus’ first disciples. END 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 30) 


could restrict whatever areas of life he would, and 
Christians would submit. But when Caesar de- 
manded that Christians worship the emperor, or 
denied Christians the right of assembly to worship 
God, Christians disobeyed. And died for it. 

Did not the Lord Jesus say, “Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things 
that are God’s”? 

I find it much easier to suspect the motives, to 
question the obedience of contemporary Christians 
in Moscow than those of first century Christians at 
Rome. Yet twenty centuries have not changed Bibli- 
cal principles. And whether I like it or not, my 
Christian brothers in Russia and its satellites are 
living in a social and political environment which 
more closely parallels New Testament situations than 
does my own life in the United States. 

Therefore I must be more careful to judge them 
—and myself—in the light of New Testament princi- 
ples, rather than in the light of Russian communism 
or American democracy. 

For example, | read a report on the contemporary 
evangelical church of Russia (page 32, this issue of 
His), and I find it hard to believe such a statement 
as, “There is no persecution of any kind [in Russia] 
now.” 

No persecution? Surely there must be persecu- 
tion. Why, in that very same article these Russian 
Christian leaders admit that Christians do not have 
the right to hold street meetings. And the writer 
comments that “Promotion in trade or profession 
might not come the way of those who are sincere 
believers.” 

There is an easy approach to this problem, un- 
fortunately taken by too many Christians in the 
United States and Canada: disbelieve anything a 
Russian Christian or a Western Christian observer 
may say about Christianity in Russia today. Dis- 
believe it either because “they must be lying for 
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the sake of position or to protect their lives,” or “the 
translator twisted what they really said.” 

Of course, such a solution obviates the problem. 
It also destroys the possibility of communication. 
And it effectively excludes Russian Christians from 
any contemporary “communion of the saints.” 

| must admit that I am tempted to take this easy 
course. Yet I find it impossible to say that “all 
Christians in Russia today are either dead or on 
their way to Siberia. And all Christian leaders are 
self-seeking liars.” 

A still easier course beckons an editor; that is to 
exclude from the pages of his publication any refer- 
ence to the problem. Silence is always safe, es- 
pecially in view of the ever looming danger of 
being quoted out of context. 

Neither course is particularly attractive to the 
Christian editor, so I should like to venture an 
opinion about the Biblical solution to the problem. 

It seems to me that “persecution” and “rights” 
are defined differently by Christians in Russia and 
Christians in the United States. 

And unless we agree on what our “rights” are, 
we cannot hope to agree on what constitutes persecu- 
tion. 

What, then, are our rights? 

Immediately the Magna Charta and derivative 
English and American law, including the Bill of 
Rights, come to mind. And thinking of them, we 
thank God for those legal guaranties of our personal 
and corporate freedom. Let there be no mistake: 
Christians in Canada and the United States con- 
sider these laws and the protection they afford a 
priceless heritage, worth infinitely more than our 
rich material civilization. 

But are these really our “rights”? Should Russian 
Christians insist upon the freedoms guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights? And if they are satisfied with 
less, are they somehow or other falling short of New 
Testament Christianity ? 

According to the New Testament, what are our 
“rights” ? 

In a word, it all seems to depend on the society 
we are born into. The Apostle Paul had a certain 
right which Jesus Christ, as a man, did not possess. 
And the Apostle made full use of that right to avoid 
trial in the provinces. 

Jesus Christ did not insist upon that right; it 
was not His. Nor did the other disciples possess it. 

Therefore it seems that even in the New Testament 
individual “rights” differed. But the fact that all 
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Christians did not possess his “rights” did not seem 
to keep one from exercising the “rights” he pos- 
sessed. 

Submission to authority, rather than the claim 
of non-existent “rights” seems to have been the 
thrust of New Testament teaching in this area. 
— And in one sense, the pushing of one’s own 
“rights” seems foreign to the gospel of One who 
was “meek and lowly in heart.” 

Therefore, it seems that what would be “persecu- 
tion” to me need not be “persecution” to my brother 
in Russia. And “freedom” need not have precisely 
the same meaning for both of us. When you take 
your hand out of cold water and put it in lukewarm 
water, it feels hot. When you take your hand out 
of hot water and put it in lukewarm water, it feels 
cold. 

In any event, according to Jesus Christ, I am not 
to judge another man’s servant; to his own govern- 
ment and national Christian brothers he stands or 
falls. —And, ultimately, he and I shall both stand 
or fall before the Judge of all the earth. 

Whatever his rights may be, the Christian individ- 
ually and corporately should exercise them for the 
glory of God and the good of others. Persecution 
of Jews in Russia or persecution of Negroes in the 
United States should cause national Christians in 
each instance to use every right at their disposal to 
protest and bring about a change. 

Is it not probable that the greater the rights we 
possess, the more responsible God holds us for their 
proper exercise? The silence of Christians in the 
face of national sin in America may bring about 
divine judgment more quickly than similar silence 
in Russia. 

If governments have been raised up by God, and 
Christians are to submit, then that very act of sub- 
mission may further God’s purposes. Returning to 
that world with which we began, Mary and Joseph 
could have insisted upon their “rights” and refused 
to return to Bethlehem for the taxing. Did it not 
involve great personal inconvenience, especially for 
a woman ready to deliver her first-born? But they 
obeyed the authority over them, and God’s plan 
was fulfilled. 

Our right to sing carols in the street, to have a 
Christmas tree in our home, does not mean that we 
can worship Jesus Christ more acceptably this 
Christmas than those to whom these rights may be 
refused. The first Christmas was very simple, and 
terribly painful, and completely worshipful. END 
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i COMPLETE a review of Emil Brunner’s social 
ethic, we must consider his theory of the state, the 
most inclusive, least personal, of all forms of fellow- 
ship. 

In the light of what has previously been said, we 
would expect that Brunner should aproach the state 
as an ordinance of God.' It is, however, emphat- 
ically not a redemptive ordinance, and the rever- 
ence of the Christian before the authority of the 
state is not grounded in the saving work of Christ. 
At no point does Brunner draw in the skirts of his 
thought more emphatically against the suggestion 
of a Christological grounding of social ethics than 
here. 

Karl Barth’s attempt in his Rechtfertigung und 
Recht, to outline a Christological view of the state 
and thus to return to what he calls the fundamental 
norm of Reformation theology, must be pronounced 
a failure. For example, Barth argues from the fact 
that Pilate condemned Jesus and so fulfilled the plan 
of salvation—God thus using the state as a tool in re- 
alizing His redemptive program—to the conclusion 
that the state is indissolubly inter-twined with the 
Cross; that it cannot escape serving the Christ even 
when it acts unjustly; and therefore, that the Chris- 
tian is bound to recognize and respect civil authority. 
Brunner replies that if such an argument were valid, 
then the Christian ought also to recognize and re- 
spect treason, inasmuch as Judas by his perfidy 
fulfilled God’s plan of salvation. 


1That the state is a creation ordinance does not mean that 
nations as such are. In fact, the spirit of nationalism is 
relatively new and can hardly be expected to endure in the 
light of the unifying tendencies operative in the race. (Cf. 
Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 443-444.) Brunner admits 
the plausibility of Althaus’ attempt to ground individual 
nations in creation, but observes that the transitory char- 
acter of nations relativizes them and indicates the possi- 
bility that the divine will may have contemplated in the 
end a more comprehensive form of state life (ibid., 650). 
It should be remembered that Brunner is Swiss and though 
there are Italian, German and French Swiss, the important 
consideration for them all is that they are Swiss. 


Emil Brunner’s Social Ethics 


By Paul King Jewett 


The reason Brunner is so insistent on this point 
is that he regards the state, of all the divine ordi- 
nances, to be the furthest removed from the redemp- 
tive sphere. The vital breath of that sphere where 
grace is supreme is spontaneous love. The essence 
of the state, on the other hand, may be summed up 
in two words: justice and power. The love which 
“beareth all things” cannot be commandeered, but 
the state exists for this very reason, to enforce the 
principle of “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth.”* Because of its importance for understand- 
ing Brunner’s thought about the state, let us look 
at all this a bit more carefully. 

As for justice, Brunner sometimes speaks in this 
connection of “straight” justice, that is, a justice 
which is rational, which lies within the ken of 
natural knowledge.* The state cannot wait until 
every citizen has become a Christian. Hence the 
folly of seeking to ground the state Christologically. 
Rather it must rest on certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice to which it can at all times refer, 
as part of the rational endowment of man. That 
was the insight which led Zwingli and Calvin to 
appeal to the law of God implanted in the human 
heart.‘ Brunner calls it a common grace which all 


2Of course, the state is concerned with justice, not just 
penal justice; but the latter is of the essence of things 
according to Brunner. When all allowances are made for 
primitive desires of revenge and sadism, there remains a 
residuum of truth in the concept of penal justice which is 
essential to proper moral thinking. Without reward and 
punishment the ethical imperative is divested of its imper- 
ativeness. Brunner is opposed, consequently, to any utili- 
tarian attempt to sever penal law from the religious idea 
of expiation, and reduce it to a question of security for, 
and improvement of, society. Cf. Das Gebot und die Ord- 
nungen, 461-462. 

3Cf. “Zur christologischen Begrundung des Staates,” Kir- 
chenblatt, Jan. 7, 1943, 22. 

4Brunner considers Zwingli’s volume, Von gottlicher und 
menschlicher Gerechtigkeit, to be unsurpassed as a source 
book for a Christian view of the state. Cf. Die reformierte 
Staatsauffassung, 13 f. 
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men share, “. . . to wit, that grace, which preserves 
us in our earthly life, but does not give us eternal 
life.”® So then the law upon which justice rests is 
not the Swiss law or any other human law, but one 
which is above all human law, the law which makes 
it possible to say of any given law, it is (or is not) 
just. But justice cannot be satisfied simply by ap- 
pealing to the idea of the just, because the idea 
merely creates a formal equality. It says: whatever 
one receives, all shall receive. But that does not tell 
us what each who stands under the law is to receive. 
Like treatment for all is just only when it means a 
material likeness for all. Hence the formal idea of 
justice, that is, equal treatment for all concerned, 
must be modified “...to mean an equitable treat- 
ment of all, in that one is treated like, yet unlike, 
according to the actual inequalities in a given situa- 
tion.”® Aristotle was the first to investigate this 
problem. 

He called the first, the simple equality which gives to 

everyone the same, arithmetic or equalizing justice; the 

second, which gives to everyone alike in view of the 
measure of inequalities inherent in the situation, propor- 
tional, geometric, or distributive justice.? 

Aristotle’s brilliant analysis, Brunner feels, was 
undoubtedly the work of a master-mind; yet it 
leaves us with the all-important question: When 
shall the one type of equality prevail, and when the 
other? For example, the debate over woman suf- 
frage; those who argue in its favor say that so far 
as one’s position in the state is concerned, sex is 
unessential; the opponents argue just the opposite. 
Aristotle offered the following’ solution: “Simple 
equality pertains to private law, where it is simply 
a matter of the exchange of goods; proportional 
justice pertains to public law, where it is a question 
of the civil rights of a person.”* But there are times 
when this distinction cannot be carried through; 
there are problems where it does not apply. Brun- 
ner’s own attempted solution is very suggestive. 

The more the person disappears behind the thing, so 

much the more directly measurable becomes the value 

of the two items to be weighted, the one against the 
other; so much the more justice reduces to a matter of 
equality of worth. For things, it is relatively easy to find 

a common denominator—the worth in money, for exam- 


ple; for persons it is not so. The more the question of 
justice concerns the relationship of persons to one an- 


5Die reformierte Staatsauffassung (Zurich und Leipzig, 
1938), 13. 

®Gerechtigkeit, 30-31. 

"1bid., 32, from the Nichomachean Ethics, 5, 7. 

8]bid., 33. 
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other, so much the less is the difference between the per- 
sons concerned to be ignored; so much the more, there- 
fore, must justice take these differences into considera- 
tion. Hence, therefore, the proportional, not the arith- 
metic; the differentiating, not the schematic likeness, is 
basic in the question of justice.® 
This analysis of the “idea of justice” shows us 
that it is rational, accessible to natural knowledge ;° 
it shows us, at the same time, that it rests ultimately 
on metaphysical postulates. As we have seen in the 
other ordinances of fellowship, the final answer can 
be found only by postulating the Christian view of 
man as created a person, in and for fellowship. 
We see, then, that the state is a divine ordinance, 
deriving its authority from God and resting upon 
the idea of justice. But as we have already had oc- 
casion to observe, reality for the Christian has a 
double aspect. This world is God’s world and yet 
it is not God’s world. The will of the Creator meets 
us only indirectly in His creation because of the fall 
into sin. At no point, Brunner feels, do we see this 
more emphatically than in the institution of the 
state. The state differs from the other ordinances 
of God; there is that about the state which is riddle- 
like. It has a double face. It is divine and demonic. 
It is like the family, “...a fundamental form of 
our creaturely existence,” and yet it has “. .. a 
special relationship to evil.”!1 “This much is cer- 
tain,” reasons Brunner, “where that which is neces- 
sary for the good of the whole of society must be 
compelled and is not done voluntarily, there sin is 
at work ...”12 
Compulsion is, in itself, contrary to love; sinful. The 
coercive character of the state . . . cannot be understood 
from the standpoint of the creation will. Civil fellowship, 
therefore, is not a creation ordinance, but an ordinance 
which is conditioned in part by the fact of sin.13 
This brings us to the second essential element of 
the state, namely, power. The state must have the 
monopoly in this or else it no longer exists, except 
in name. Power, according to Brunner, in its most 
elemental form, refers to the capacity of an in- 
dividual or group to control the sum total of things 


%]bid., 34. 

10Agape, on the other hand, “. . . is never rational, it does 
not lie in the region of natural knowledge; it is revealed 
to us in the Cross of Christ and is known through faith.” 
“Zur christologischen Begrundung des Staates,” op. cit., 22. 
Therefore, the state, as such, knows nothing of forgiving 
love. 

11“Der Christ in Staat,” Neue Schweizer Rundschau, Neue 
Folge. 1 Jahrgang, 33/54, 517-518. 

12Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 651. 

13] bid., 431. 





which make up the external world—especially one’s 

own body, according to one’s will. This Dingmacht 

is indispensable to human existence. 
In a second, narrower sense, however—and in this sense 
political philosophers use the word—one understands by 
power the ability of the individual or group, through his 
control over material things or through psychological and 
spiritual means, to move other persons to a specific action 
or restraint from action, to the accomplishing of a task or 
renunciation thereof.!4 


Brunner recognizes that in the hands of sinful 
men this power has sinister potential. It is no 
accident that in the New Testament the state is 
viewed not only as ordained of God, but also under 
the symbol of the Dragon. And yet, “ . . . without 
this power of coercion the state cannot fulfill its 
God-ordained function in fellowship and for fel- 
lowship.”!® To go a step further, the world being 
what it is, though love cannot be coerced, it can- 
not be without coercion. 

For the sake of love, the power of the state is necessary, 
true as it may be that in and of itself the use of force is 
contrary to love. Indeed, the relationship of love and 
power is still more paradoxical: for the sake of love, the 
power of the state must be so great that it absolutely 
does not pay to attempt to stand against it.16 

Brunner calls power the irrational, justice the 
rational factor in the state, because it is in the 
striving toward justice that faith recognizes the 
God-given meaning of the state. 

For reasons which should now be obvious, Brun- 
ner is not interested in any attempts to Christianize 
the state. “The Christianizing of the state is the 
squaring of the circle.”*7 The Sermon on the Mount 
can never be valid for the state. The police can- 
not, as police, turn the other cheek; and the judge 
cannot but judge according to the demands of 
strict justice. There can never be any Christian 
penal law book, any Christian penitentiary, any 
Christian military system. Obviously, then, Brunner 
is no pacifist. There may well be occasions when 
a Christian, for conscience’ sake, would refuse to 
fight. But when the freedom and the very existence 


14Cf. Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 433. 

15]bid., 432. True vengeance belongs to God, but he exer- 
cises it through the instrumentality of the state. Cf. “Zur 
Frage der kirchlichen Verantwortung,” Kirchenblatt, 98: 
374-6; 3 Dec. 1942. 

16] bid., 455. 

17“Das Christusbotschaft und der Staat,” in Der Grundriss, 
2:33, Feb. 1940. Brunner begins this article with a discus- 
sion and rejection of Thurneysen’s thesis that since we do 
not cease to be in the church when we are in the state, 
therefore the state must be called by the church to the 
obedience of Christ. 
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of the state are in the balance, it may, by way of 
exception, demand a complete “surrender of life,” 
which the Christian will willingly give.'® 

It is no accident that the same church bells 
which call the Swiss to worship on Sunday have, 
in time past, also called them to arms.'® He who 
affirms the necessity of the state affirms the necessity 
of war.”° But we should not conclude from all this 
that Christian faith has nothing to do with the 
state. Indeed it does, and history has shown what 
a difference it makes to have Christian judges, 
Christian policemen, Christian soldiers and Chris- 
tian rulers. In fact, the only hope of survival for 
the Western nations of the world is a revival of 
Biblical faith. At this juncture, Brunner’s thought 
follows the pattern outlined in his treatment of other 
spheres of society. 

The ideal state is one in which the liberty of 
the individual is preserved and justice is guaranteed 
to all. But such an ideal will be realized only as 
there is a will to freedom and justice on the part 
of the people inspired by a religious faith, spe- 
cifically, Christian faith. Without this will, theories 
are deprived of their dynamic and become doc- 
trinaire; and in actual practice, the state becomes 
impotent to exorcise those ubiquitous spirts of evil, 
Individualism and Collectivism. Nowhere, because 
of the very character of the state, do they wreak 
more havoc. 

Individualism in civil matters spells anarchy. 
The breakdown of the state’s authority stems from 
a rationalistic Individualism, which makes the self 
its own final authority. The state, far from being 
viewed as a divine ordinance, becomes an expedient 
arrangement. But expediency cannot bind men 
together. Freedom becomes license; every man 
does that which is right in his own eyes. 

Collectivism in civil matters means a total-state. 
The total-state may be a democracy as well as a 
dictatorship. As different as they are, these are 


18Der Kampf des Christen in der Gegenwart (Zurich, 1940), 
21. 

19Cf, Eiserne Ration (Erlenback-Zurich), 3. 

20“The War as a Problem of the Christian Church.” Chris- 
tendom, 9:472, 1945. The principle of peace at any price 
leads to a gangster state and that inevitably. However, the 
cessation of warfare in its modern form has become an 
Existenzfrage. Contemporary techniques of war have evolved 
to the state of racial suicide, which means they can have 
no ethical justification under any circumstances. (Cf. Das 
Gebot und die Ordnungen, 457-9). What will take their 
place we do not know. Utopia will not; that is for sure. 
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merely forms of the state—but the total-state is 
not a form of the state; it is something far more 
fundamental. It is “ . the absorption of the 
whole of life by the state . . . The total-state sets 
itself in the place of God.”?! No matter what form 
the totalitarian principle may assume, it demands 
man’s soul, his life, his all. “Where the totalitarian 
principle is dominant, there man is made ‘after 
our image,’ there must man sell his soul.”?? It is 
this consideration which bagatelles all differences 
of ideology between National Socialism and Bol- 
shevism—at least so far as Christian faith is con- 
cerned—and reduces them to shades and nuances. 
“Beside a total-state, no church, no Christian 
community has any place; the idea of a total-state 
and Christian faith are mutually exclusive con- 
tradictories.”’?* 

Totalitarianism is something completely new in 
our time; because hitherto the technical means 
were wanting for recasting the thought-mold of 
men on such a colossal scale.” But technology is 
not the sorceress that conjured up this demon par 
excellence; she is at best but the apprentice. Be- 
neath and behind the godless state is the individual 
(in the bad, that is, non-Kierkegaardian sense), 
who will not have the Lord God to reign over him. 
Mass atheism is not the progeny of Communism, 
but its progenitor. Middle class society, which 
trembles before ruthless Bolshevism, should rec- 
ognize its own offspring, grown to maturity and 
turning back upon its parent. The total-state is 
the product of and reaction against the anarchy 
of radical Liberalism. Both deny the authority 
of God and despise his ordinances.?> Brunner, 
therefore, is not optimistic about the chances of 
the West to survive the propaganda barrage of 
the East. Unless and until the nations return to 
Christianity, our noblest efforts to stay the evil 


21“Die Freiheit der christlichen Gemeinde im _heutigen 
Staat,” Kirche und Schule (Zurich, 1944), 9, 11. 

22Das Christentum und die Machte der Zeit,’ Neue 
Schweizer Rundschau, Neu Folge, viii: 481, 1939/40. 
231bid., 8. Of course. comments Brunner, Hitler had to 
proceed more cautiously than the “bloody professors” in the 
Kremlin, because the German church constituted a much 
stronger opponent than the Russian. 

24Brunner has a very handy term to sum this idea up. 
Rather than lumbering through a whole sentence, he comes 
directly to the point and brands the total-state a Menschen- 
formungemachinerie. There are some (slight) advantages 
to the German language. 

25Cf. Der Kampf des Christen in der Gegenwart (Zurich, 
1940), 51-2. 
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tide will be but efforts at self-salvation, a pro tem 
affair. Rome did not fall in a day, but it fell. We 
may veneer our materialism with the varnish of 
beautiful aspirations, but the only answer to the 
rough and ready “this-worldliness” of Communism 
is not a refined and cultured “this-worldliness” of 
Humanism, but the “other-worldliness” of faith. 
“He who gives his heart to God—and that means 
nothing else than to believe—he can no more sell 
his soul for the things of this world.”® 

For this reason Brunner, good Swiss though 
he be, does not indulge in orotund eulogies of 
democracy, as though that were the cue to the 
maze. There is no form of the state that can be 
derived by certain consequence from the premises 
of Christian faith. It is simply a matter of which 
form, under the circumstances, is calculated best 
to contribute to the realization of the purpose of 
the state.27 Monarchy tends to degenerate into 
tyranny; democracy into anarchy.”* But actually, 
all things being equal, democracy and Christian 
faith are most compatible; and the Reformers made 
a tremendous contribution to political democracy 
with their insistence upon the equality of all men 
before God.”° 

The primary task, then, of the Christian in dis- 
charging his responsibilities as a citizen to the 
state, is not to strive for democracy (or any other 
form of government as such), but rather to make 
his contribution, be it great or small, to the pro- 
motion of a civil order that will guarantee liberty 
for the individual to the maximum extent com- 


26]bid., 19. Cf. also Die reformierte Staatsauffassung, 28. 
In this latter work, Brunner observes that the Reformers 
concluded from this insight that the civil magistrate must 
support the Christian church. In fact, they demanded a 
confessionally united and bound church. Such a view has 
become for us problematic, even senseless. In this respect 
their contribution was dated. 

27Der Staat als Problem der Kirche, 16. 

28Cf. Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 454-455. Here Brun- 
ner suggests a new state form appears to be the demand 
of the hour; but generally he seems satisfied with democ- 
racy, though he warns that one can have an absolute faith 
in a democratic form of government to guarantee justice 
only if he shares with Rousseau faith in the goodness of 
human nature. 

29Die reformierte Staatsauffassung, 22. “Democracy is un- 
doubtedly, where the proper conditions for it are given, the 
most just of all the forms of the state, because it makes 
everyone share the responsibility in exercising the authority 
of the state. But precisely for that reason democracy is not, 
under all circumstances, the best ordinance of the state, 
the one which will afford the best guarantee of justice.” 
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patible with justice for all.*° In order to realize 
such a society, we must constantly bear in mind the 
need of limiting the state. Because the state is the 
most inclusive of all forms of society, and because it 
is of necessity invested with the power of coercion, 
this fundamental principle can never be over- 
emphasized. A most ominous symptom of our time 
is the awful torpor with which modern man allows 
the state, octopus-like, to circumscribe his life 
and reduce him to slavery.*! One of the prominent 
areas in which this is happening is in our economic 
life. “The decisive step to totalitarianism is the 
nationalization of economics . . . Once make a 
man completely dependent economically, then he 
loses the spirit of independence altogether.”*? 

But the threat of the state is not limited to our 
economic life. Increasingly, the state controls ed- 
ucation. If it can be arranged so as to guarantee 
freedom of faith and conscience, vey well. But 
Brunner is not interested in guaranteeing such 
freedom by neutrality on all matters religious.** 
Should the state take away from Christian people 
the right of educating their children as Christians, 


30]t is, to use familiar terminology, a matter of freedom 
in fellowship and fellowship in freedom, the basic pattern 
being the family. In fact, for the average individual, the 
chief contribution he can make toward influencing all pub- 
lic ordinances—including the state—for good, is to provide 
Christian education on the family level. Cf. “Die politische 
Verantwortung des Christen,” Der Grundriss, 6:79 f., 
Marz/April, 1944. 

31“The state is made everyone’s errand girl. It is called 
upon to help in everything because what ought to be done 
is not done voluntarily. The overtaxing of the state with 
duties and responsibilities is in exact correspondence to the 
collapse of the ordinances of fellowship which are primary 
to the state, the structurelessness of human society . . . This 
reversal of the way in which the ordinances are built up 
from beneath to a formation of them from the top down, 
is the one great fundamental injustice of modern times, 
which overshadows and begets every other injustice.” 
(Gerechtigkeit, 165) 

32“Die freiheit der christlichen Gemeinde im heutigen Ge- 
bot Staat,” op. cit., 23, 24. Cf. also. Géerechtigkeit, 240-242. 
Brunner argues (Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 659) that 
if the state does engage in economic activity, it indicates 
an exceptional disturbance which should be viewed as noth- 
ing less than an emergency. Even then, the state should 
delegate its authority to free cooperative enterprises, be- 
cause the bureaucracy which follows necessarily upon cen- 
tralization is the death of all free life. 

330f course the state should be tolerant in religious mat- 
ters. but when tolerance is defined as “indifference” re- 
specting all religious principle, it is a sign of political 
shortsightedness. Cf. “Die politische Verantwortung des 
Christen,” Der Grundriss, 1944, 90-91. 


it would take away a good part of their freedom. 
If, therefore, those opposed to Christianity should 
obtain control of the machinery of education, the 
only solution would be private Christian schools.** 
In some nations, the state not only seeks to control 
education, but even the church. When the state 
curtails the functions of the church, as has happened 
in the dictator nations, then the conflict becomes 
acute. “It is a matter of the survival of the Christian 
life. The Christian must, under all circumstances, 
demand one thing: freedom of worship in fellowship 
one with another, and freedom of public preach- 
ing.”°5 The only antidote which will save us from 
such an impasse, as we have observed now these 
many times, is a return to the Christian faith. 
Undoubtedly the entire Christian church has been 
derelict of its highest duties in this regard, in that 
it has failed to articulate its message and thus 
form in society those moral powers necessary to a 
realization of justice in the civil order. 
And just what is this message? It is, first of 
all, that God is God, and the state is not God. 
The state must be made aware of its limitations. There- 
fore, as has already been said, knowledge of its subor- 
dination under a higher power is no political frill, but 
a fundamental element of all civil wisdom. The atheistic 
or positivistic state can do nought else but degenerate: 
there is nothing else that it can do but declare itself to 
be absolute through the concept of state sovereignty. 
There is only one possible limitation of the sovereignty 
of the state; that is a knowledge of the sovereignty of 
God. The first commandment of the Decalog: “I am the 
Lord thy God . . . thou shalt have no other gods before 
me,” is the one and only antidote to the absolutizing of 
the power of the state.36 
This being true, the church must not fear to 
proclaim as a part of its message to men every- 


34Cf. Ibid., 16-18. Brunner does not seem to feel that state 
education is necessarily wrong. 

35“Der Christ im Staat,” Newe Schweizer Rundschau, 1:530. 
1933-34. Brunner, therefore, contemplates the possibility of 
revolution as a last recourse. Cf. Der reformierte Staatsauf- 
fassung, 23. “Where the ordinance destroys, rather than 
serves, it is ripe for destruction” (Das Gebot und die Ord- 
nungen, 203). 

36Gerechtigkeit, 253. Brunner, naturally, does not feel that 
the church should traffic in politics. He has no brief for 
a Protestant Vatican. He is rather apologetic for a title 
given to one of his articles: “Die Kirche Spricht zur Welt,” 
Der Grundriss, 4:113 f. Mai, 1942. Such a mode of ex- 
pression should perhaps be avoided, he says (142), for it 
sounds more Catholic than evangelical. But though “poli- 
tics” has no place in the pulpit, the church has a definite 
responsibility to her people and to the world so far as basic 
principles are concerned. Cf. “Gehort politik auf die Kan- 
zel,” Der Grundriss, 4:1f., Jan. 1942. 
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where, that the state can never raise a claim to 
absolute authority or demand unconditional obe- 
dience. This is God’s prerogative alone.*? There- 
fore, something is right and just, not because the 
state says so, but because God says so.** The 
Reformers expressed it thus: “Nothing may be laid 
on the conscience of a Christian, but what is in 
agreement with the Holy Scripture.”*® 
Furthermore, not only is the state an ordinance 
of God, and therefore subject to His word, but it 
is not even the fundamental ordinance. Marriage, 
the family and economics are more primary; the 
state, secondary, reasons Brunner, because the state 
derives not from creation only, but, as already 
observed, from sin. Therefore the state has a 
secondary role to play in a society informed by 
Christian principles. The state should do only what 
it alone can do, because of the power of the sword 
with which it is vested, and the inclusive character 
of its structure. 
The more vital human life is, the stronger the narrower 
personal forms of fellowship are, so much must the state 
take over fewer tasks, so much the more will these tasks 
be fulfilled by those social groups which are of a more 
primary character than the state.4° 
Everything, then, depends on a renewal of Chris- 
tian piety in the individual life, that there may be 
the will to do the right, without the assistance or 
compulsion of the state. 
The nearer society comes to this ideal, so much the more 
“liberal” can the state become, so much the greater can 
that area of life which is free from the state, become. 
By the same token, the more the moral stamina of society 
fails, the more must the state take over the tasks and the 
greater will become the area of civilly enforced justice. 
And so the state must approach the absolute state.4! 
To those skeptics who would scorn such a reli- 
gious solution to the crisis of the state, to those 
who would echo Marx and cry, “Religion is the 
opiate of the masses,” Brunner makes a forthright 


37Cf. Der Staat als Problem der Kirche, 7. 

38By the same token, something is not just because the 
people say so either. When the government merely consults 
the will of the people for its cue, justice in the state is in 
a bad way. Cf. Gerechtigkeit, 257. 

39Die reformierte Staatsauffassung, 10. Of course this does 
not mean, for Brunner, exactly what it meant for the Re- 
formers, because of his critical approach to Scripture. He 
admits, in this place, that the divine word is not clear with- 
out further ado. It must be “struggled for.” But he rejoins 
that the problems are not nearly so insuperable as those 
attaching to the supposed uniform, clear knowledge of 
reason. Everything from Rousseau’s democracy to Marx’s 
communism has been based on reason. 

{9Gerechtigkeit, 164. 
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reply. Granted that the Christian hope of immor- 
tality has been abused, no stronger motive for 
exploitation of the weak can possibly be imagined 
than the radical Diesseitigkeit (this worldliness) 
which denies the afterlife. If this world is the only 
meaning life has, then the struggle for the possession 
of this world’s goods knows no restraint nor bounds, 
as we see from what is happening under the banner 
of Dialectical Materialism.*? 


THE INTERNATIONAL ORDER 
The world in which we live is getting smaller 


and smaller. Not only has astronomy reduced it to 
a particle of dust, but modern technology has drawn 
the race so closely together that we are inescapably 
aware of our narrow bounds. We do not mean to 
say that the race is in a Malthusian pinch; there is 
still plenty of space on the surface of our planet. 
But communications and travel have forever made it 
impossible to solve our problems by migration. 
There are no new worlds to pioneer, no frontiers to 
push out. We know what the Russians are doing in 
Siberia sooner than our grandfathers heard what 
was happening in the next valley. We are tied to- 
gether like a group of mountain climbers; if one 
slips we are all in danger of being dragged over the 
edge. What is happening in Korea—a country our 
grandfathers probably never heard of—or the Suez; 
the struggles between Arabs and Jews in Palestine 
or racial and cultural groups in South Africa: all 
these things are news, because they concern us. It 
is no more morbid curiosity about our neighbors’ 
affairs that makes this so. The world in which we 
live is so structured that our business is everybody’s 
business and everybody’s business is our business. 

We Americans, therefore, are naturally interested 


41]bid., 243. The enormous social security program of the 
present day state is, Brunner feels, a sad commentary on 
the failure of the church to bring home to the people this 
fundamental truth. Such programs would have been largely 
unnecessary if the family, the clan, the guild, the com- 
munity, the church, had not failed in their duty. The in- 
voluntary, almost fatalistic, tendency to totalitarianism, not 
by a few but by all peoples, even those who boast demo- 
cratic ideals. is a barometer of the moral depth of our pres- 
ent society. “The worker loves freedom; but one can hardly 
hold it against him that social justice is even more impor- 
tant for him. If it is not realized within the framework 
of a democratic ordinance of the state, whether by social 
or civil means, then the proletariat will turn its back on 
this democratic state and sing the praises of the commu- 
nistic, totalitarian state, which at least promises him social 
security, even though it be a deception” (ibid., 245). 
42Cf. the sermon “Der lebendige Herr,” in Ich Glaube an 
den lebendigen Gott (Zurich, 1945), 93f. 
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in any contribution to our thinking, especially from 
the Christian point of view, in the area of inter- 
riational relations. What Brunner teaches respecting 
the fellowship of the state, he applies also to inter- 
national life. He is cautious because of the paucity 
of Biblical data. The world order with which the 
New Testament is primarily concerned, “those new 
heavens and new earth in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness,” is not an earthly, historical reality, but a 
metahistorical one. It is in the realm of the eternal. 
So far as this world is concerned, there never will 
be lasting peace, but only increasing turmoil.** 
Nonetheless, the church has the God-given commis- 
sion to preach repentance to the nations, and some 
leading diplomats today are cognizant of the fact 
that only Christianity can bring about genuine inter- 
national order. The threat of total war makes these 
considerations terribly germane, and therefore Brun- 
ner ventures to make some suggestions. 

There are, he feels, three possibilities open to us: 
(1) Peace through a super, unified, coercive power. 
(2) Peace through the practice of justice. (3) 
Peace through justice united with power. As for 
the first (the Pax Romana), the spirit of nationalism 
is too great at present for any imperium to work.** 
The second, the way of the peace treaty, was a 
possibility as long as there was a Corpus Chris- 
tianum, but with the dissolution of the Christian 
world view, moral solidarity no longer exists to make 
such an approach feasible. Modern technology has 
brought man together, but not into a true unity. 

At the same time in which man has outwardly become 

a unity to a hitherto unknown extent, he has to an 

equally unknown extent lost his previous inner unity . . . 

That means that the increased oneness of an outward 

sort does not spell a greater binding together, but rather 


a stupendous increase of tensions and conflicts and a 
similar multiplication of the areas of friction . . .”45 


Peace, then, must lie in the direction of the third 
possibility: justice combined with power. We have 
yet to discover more precisely how this is possible; 
but one thing is sure, the struggle between East and 
West has taken on apocalyptic dimensions. 


43Brunner is not impressed by appeals to the Old Testa- 
ment at this juncture. The prophets are painting pictures 
which will not happen within the structure of history. He 
is not a millenarian of any stripe. Cf. Gerechtigkeit, 270. 
444 world state would be undesirable, even if possible, in- 
asmuch as centralization of power and uniformity would 
willy-nilly make life unhappy and inhumane. Cf. “The 
War as a Problem of the Christian Church,” 474. 

45“Die Kirche und der Krieg,’ Newe Schweizer Rundschau, 
Neu Folge 1v:323, 1936/37. 


The sum of Brunner’s wisdom at this point is as 
follows: 


To postulate the will for justice on the part of the lead- 
ing participants is the first lie of every peace program. 
Only two things can with assurance be assumed: the 
continuance of tendencies to power on the part of all 
states which, by virtue of their size, have prospects of a 
successful pursuit of power politics; on the other hand, 
the will to pay a high price to preserve a peace realized 
at such great effort as the present peace. The real task 
that will try the skill of a Christian statesman will be to 
use this second factor, so long as it is strong, as it is 
immediately after war, to create a just order that will 
act as a dam against the first element when the second 
is no longer as strong as it once was.‘6 


This might appear to be not only a very abrupt 
point at which to end this discussion, but more 
particularly, a vexingly inadequate one. It should 
be remembered, however, that the Bible itself does 
not have much to say—unless, of course, one adopts 
the postmillennial view, an approach that does not 
commend itself to many in our day. To be sure, a 
premillennialist might feel his particular eschatology 
would come to the rescue at this juncture.*7 How- 
ever, aside from the fact that such a solution appears 
only to chiliasts, it is hardly apropos, even if pre- 
millennialism be the truth, since the millennium 
involves a supernatural intervention of Christ into 
the processes of history. 

The task of social ethics, as Brunner conceives 
it, is to ascertain those implications of Christian 
faith for all spheres of life in this world as we now 
know it. For this reason, he does not introduce the 
Christian hope at this juncture. The prophets are, 
he says, painting pictures which will not happen 
within the structure of history.‘* This is not to say 
that these things of which the prophets speak will 
not happen at all; but they will happen only in that 
order in which God will make all things new. 
Brunner is trying to say what a Christian can do in 
the present international order. It is true, he does 
not come up with much, but neither do the evan- 
gelicals.*® We must never forget that the Scriptures 
tell us, “Here have we no continuing city, but we 
seek one to come.” Brunner, then, is no more pes- 
simistic about the future of this world system than 
the Bible is. END 


46Gerechtigkeit, 336. 

47Cf. V. Raymond Edman, “The Pathway to Peace,” Bulle- 
tin of Wheaton College, Vol. 31, No. 7, October, 1954. 
48Cf. Gerechtigkeit, 270. 

49Cf. J. Laurence Kulp, “Does Nuclear Science Preclude 
Survival?” His, November, 1954, 7f. é 
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Our Rights 


a SOLDIERS did not suddenly make their 
appearance in Judea at the time of Jesus’ cruci- 
fixion. 

They were there the night He was born. 

In fact, it was one of those arbitrary decrees 
which have characterized totalitarian power through- 
out history which brought about His birth at Beth- 
lehem instead of Nazareth. 

When God the Son came into the world, He chose 
an occupied country, a little nation uneasily carry- 
ing on under a totalitarian world power. 

Of course, He could have chosen a different kind 
of political, social and economic environment in 
which to be born, to live and die. He could have 
chosen a democracy, a nation subject to no external 
pressures. 

Instead, He chose Judea, satellite of Rome. 

As a man, Jesus Christ never knew many of the 
freedoms, the personal liberties, which are taken for 
granted in Canada and the United States today— 
which are, in fact, equated by many Christians 
with Christianity itself. 

To hear some Christians talk, or read what they 
write, you’d come to the logical conclusion that it 
was un-American, if not un-Christian, for Jesus 
Christ and the early disciples to live their lives in 
such an environment. At the very least, they should 
have “taken their stand” for democracy, for the 
right of free speech, for freedom from external 
Oppression. 

(Continued on page 30, column 1) 
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e The Inter-Varsity chapter at Yale University 
tried a new experiment this fall. Christian upper- 
classmen invited freshmen to dinner at the homes 
of Christian friends in New Haven. Twenty-seven 
frosh attended one dinner. As a result, there have 
been four or five professions of conversion. 


e In addition to their campus witness, IVCF’ers at 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, are visiting rest 
homes weekly for a song service and Bible reading with 
the patients. 


e God has led a number of students at Mount 
Holyoke College, Mass., to establish a testimony to 
the Lord Jesus Christ on their campus. Some of 
them became Christians during the New York Cru- 
sade last summer. 


e A two-day conferette was held by the U. of Ne- 
braska chapter at the Student Union. Regional Secretary 
Gene Thomas and staff member Bert Peterson were the 
speakers. The Christian's relationship to God, problems 
of the Christian life, and the love of God were discussed. 
Up to 50 students attended. 


e The first conference for the northern New 
York state area was planned by the Inter-Varsity 
group at Plattsburgh State Teachers College. Stu- 
dents from six schools, too far from other confer- 
ence sites, participated. Regional Secretary Keith 
Hunt thinks this may be the key to opening up a 
concentrated work in the area. 


e The Husky Christian Fellowship (U. of Washing- 
ton) is holding Wednesday night meetings for resident 
students and Monday noon meetings for commuters. 
Attendance has been 80 to 90. 


e Other conference items: “Campus Disciple- 
ship—1957” was the theme of the Georgia confer- 
ence at which Dr. J. G. S. Thompson of Columbia 
Theological Seminary spoke. Penn State U. 1vcF 
held an on-campus conference with Horace Fenton, 
Jr., as speaker. Two Upper New York State student 
conferences considered the theme, “Why Believe?” 
as presented by Rev. W. Elwyn Davies, Canadian 
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director of the Bible Christian Union. Downstate 
Illinois chapters heard Rev. Arthur Matthews of the 
China Inland Mission discuss, “The Kind of Stu- 
dent God Uses on Campus.” A survey of the Old 
Testament was conducted by Dr. C. Raymond Lud- 
wigson of Wheaton College at the Chicago area fall 
conference. 


e Inter-Varsity in New York City sponsored a semi- 
nar study on the character and aims of Christ. Students, 
including those converted during the Graham Crusade, 
met one night a week for a month at Adelphi College, 
New York U. and Brooklyn College. Assignments and 
home study were part of the course. 


e Two graduate nurses, Barbara Olin and 
Phoebe Ellison are taking responsibility for Nurses 
Christian Fellowship work at 40 nursing schools in 
the New York City metropolitan area. 


e Three fellows at the U. of Wisconsin asked for 
roommates from overseas. One has already turned to 
the Lord. 


e Three weekly Bible studies have been started 
at the U. of Virginia, each with some new students. 


e Wayne Christian Fellowship (IVCF at Wayne State 
U., Detroit) is using its alternate week's Missions Semi- 
nar for a study and discussion based on ‘‘Mission Fields 
Today,”’ the missionary convention study booklet pub- 
lished by Inter-Varsity Press. ‘‘We are looking to God 
to send many of us to Urbana and for this reason we 
ere preparing our hearts for His blessing,'’ writes the 
WCF vice-president. 


e It is not too late for you to register for Inter- 
Varsity’s Fifth International Student Missionary 
Convention at the University of Illinois, Dec. 27-31. 
Speakers: Dr. Billy Graham, Dr. Donald Grey 
Barnhouse, Dr. Harold J. Ockenga, Dr. Masumi 
Toyotome, Dr. Kenneth Strachan, Rev. Israel Gar- 
cia, C. Stacey Woods, and vcr staff. Theme: “One 
Lord—One Church—One World.” Cost: room and 
board, $25; registration, $10. Send your registra- 
tion fee today to Convention Secretary, 1vcF, 1519 
N. Astor, Chicago 10. 








